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IV. PERILS, DEPRESSION, 


fur conspicuous and wonderful progress of 
Prnssia from an obscure and mean state to a king- 
dom of great power and extensive dominions, 
attained chiefly by the genius, valour and labour 
of Frederick the Great, wa: arrested by the wars 
of Napoleon, and the sovereign and people were 
harassed by conquering armies and oppressed by 
calamities which for a time extinguished that king- 
dom as an independent state. A brief narrative of 
these events, and a sketch of the present condition 
of Prussia, ought to be interesting as well as in- 
structive. 

The personal characters, the mental powers, and 
the educational acquirements of the predecessors 
of Frederick William IL. have scarcely any pro- 
minent similarity. 

Frederick I, who crowned himself, was acknow- 
ledged king by the means of bribery, to the extent 
of 6,000,000 dollars, of which the Jesuits at 
Vienna received 200,000 dollars. The reign of 
Frederick William was one of the most rigid 
economy and the most severe civil and military 
discipline. He sold his father’s jewels and house- 
hold property, and after paying off the public 
debts, lived in a coarse and inexpensive style. 
Instead of giving splendid fétes to foreign ambas- 
sadors, he invited them into his smoking-room, in 
which there was a long uncovered deal table and 
benches; and he entertained them with pipes, 
tobacco, and his favourite drink—good beer. 
Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor, is said 
to have received no other hospitality than the 
cheer offered in this room. He was remorselessly 
cruel towards those who in the least degree op- 
posed his despotism, which he called duty to the 
state. Yet this monarch had redeeming qualities. 
His financial economy, his avoiding war and pro- 
moting industry, should not be forgotten as emi- 
hently advantageous to his subjects; nor should 
his exertions in favour of the persecuted Protes- 
tants of Salzburg, 16,300 of whom he afterwards 
settled and provided for in the neighbourhood of 
Tilsit, on the banks of the Niemen. 

Far different was the character of: his accom- 
plished son, styled “the Great,” “Sanspareil,” 

the Only,” “the Northern Justinian,” the bril- 
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liant conqueror, economist, accomplished writer, 
the philosopher of Sans Souci. By means of the 
industrial wealth developed, the army created, and 
the treasury filled by his father, Frederick ITI. 
performed those exploits in war which have aston. 
ished the worid; and he imparted in peace to the 
institutions of the kingdom that active intelligence 
and vitality, in the strength of which his name 
still lives among the people in undying vigour. 
His nephew, Frederick III., was ambitious and 
warlike, and left his kingdom heavily in debt. 
The dissolute morals of court favourites and pro- 
fuse and wasteful grants to unworthy persons were 
disgraceful to the monarch and to the court, the 
immorality of which was more conspicuons when 
compared with the decorum and simplicity of his 
predecessor. He kept two mistresses, both of 
whom he elevated to the rank of countess. The 
administrative machinery of the state was not dis- 
turbed, and passed in transit as it were from 


Frederick the Great, over the reign of his succes- 


sor, into the hands of Frederick William IT. 

This amiable and virtuous prince soon purified 
the immorality of the court; he arrested the most 
scandalous and intriguing of his father’s mistresses, 
the Countess Lichtenau, displaced Wolner, a cor- 
rupt character, abolished the tobacco monopoly, 
and adopted measures for the re-establishment of 


economy and order in the finances. Men of 





learning, science, virtue and wisdom never had a 


|kinder friend than Frederick William IL, who, 


the more he was personally known, the more he 
was affectionately esteemed. 

On the 7th May, 1794, Frederick William stipu- 
lated, by the treaty of Bale, the neutrality of Prussia 
and North Germany ; and he declared that the fiscal 
sacrifices which he had up to that time made for 
the defence of Germany were beyond his revenues. 
This neutrality was highly disapproved of by the 
Emperor Francis, and the Court and Ministry of 
Vienna. Frederick William, however, maintained 
his neutrality until his death, which was caused by 
dropsy, on the 16th November, 1797. 

e Polish war, the expense of the army which 
he marched against the French before his treaty of 


neutrality, not only exhausted all the — left 
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him by his uncle in 1786, but increased his ex- 
penditure so greatly that he bequeathed a debt of 
about £9,750,000 to be provided for by the late 
king, Frederick William III. 

This latter monarch conferred great benefits on 
Prussia. He was naturally cautious in his de- 
cisions, and grave in his deportment. Napoleon 
considered his mind feeble, and his disposition un- 
certain. In the early part of the war in defence of 
Germany against France, he, as Prince Royal, 
commanded a division of the Prussian army, and 
invested Landau; but after his succession to the 
crown, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, he 
continued to observe his father’s policy of neutrality 
—a policy which proved calamitous to his kingdom 
and to his people. 

From his accession until the year 1806, his con- 
duct with regard to the other states of Germany, 
his foreign diplomacy, and his submitting to the 
dictation of Napoleon for so long a period, would 
seem to have merited the chastisement and humi- 
liation which the French Emperor inflicted on 
Frederick William III. But the misfortunes which 
befel Prussia were generally deplored. 

Napoleon did not even inform the King of 
Prussia of his project for annihilating the German 
empire, of which the King was one of the Electors, 
until he had completed that act of despotism on 
the 12th June, 1809, by instituting the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, of which he was the absolute 
dictator. 

Napoleon by these acts not only proved the 
faithlessness of his alliance, and the insincerity of 
his professions, but he had for some time treated 
the King of Prussia with the most insulting con- 
tempt. 

Russia being allied with Prussia, England and 
Sweden were induced to join the coalition, both 
being then at war with France. 

The war, however, declared by Prussia against 
France was precipitate. The army, brave and im- 
petuous for battle, had as commander-in-chief the 
Duke of Brunswick in the dotage of old age, for 
he was then not less than seventy-two years. The 
officers under him proved incapable commanders 
and ignorant tacticians. 

The King of Prussia’s whole forces, exclusive of 
those in the numerous fortresses, did not exceed 


100,000 men. Napoleon marched rapidly towards | 
never were subjects so oppressed, as were the 


Saxony with an army of 200,000 men, commanded 
under him by Soult, Ney, Bernadotte, Davoust, 
Murat, Lannes, and Angerean. The French were 
victorious at Saalburg, where the Prussian out- 
posts were routed; 8000 of their number were 
crushe!, the young and brave Prince Louis Fer- 
dinand killed, and the left wing of the Prussian 
army turned, which at once left Napoleon master 
of Saxqay. On the 14th of October, exactly four- 
teen days after Napoleon crossed the Rhine, the 
fatal battle of Jena, or rather the two battles of 
Jena and Auerstadt, were fought, and the whole 
Prussian army thoroughly routed. The Duke of 
Brunswick was wounded, and died a few weeks 
afterwards ; but not until the conqueror informed 
him that the Guelphs ceased to reign in Germany. 
The Prussians lost 30,000 in killed and prisoners. 
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The King with 12,000 men retreated towards the 
Oder; and at Erfurth, 14,000 who retreated to 
that fortress surrendered on the 15th: the Prince 
of Orange was of the number. 

The incapacity or want of bravery of those who 
commanded the numerous fortresses appears un- 
exampled. It is impossible to believe that they 
were the same race as the men led to battle by 
Frederick Hf. Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg 
was defeated on the 17th by Dupont; and Ber- 
nadotte on the same day took Halle by assault, 
and captured 5000 Prussians. Marshal Davoust 
occupied Leipzig on the 18th, Wittenberg on the 
20th, and Berlin on the 25th. On the same day 
the strong fortress of Spandau capitulated, without 
resistance, to Lannes. Napoleon entered Berlin on 
the 27th. 
| ‘The vast regions from Bayonne and the Medi- 
terranean, from the British Channel and the German 
Ocean to the Baltic and the Vistula, were thus, in the 
beginning of December, 1806, under the dictator- 
ship of Napoleon Bonaparte. The bravery of the 
Prussian troops and the blunders of their generals 
‘are conspicuous during the whole fatal war of 
twenty-four days, west of the Oder, which ended 
by the surrender of Blucher on the Tth of Novem- 
ber. The fortresses scarcely made any resistance. 
Romberg, with 6000 troops in Stettin, gave the 
first example of pusillenimity by surrendering, 
without resistance, on the 29th October, to Lasalle. 





Custrin was delivered in like manner by Ingers- 
‘leben on the 3lst. Magdeburg, after holding out 
for fifteen days, surrendered with 16,000 troops, 
800 pieces of artillery, and an immense store of 
| munitions of war. 

Napoleon, conceiving that Frederick William 
was incapable of decision in his policy, and was 
governed either by fear, the influence of his queen 
and of Russia, concluded that he could not depend 
on fxally detaching Prussia from the war against 
Russia. He therefore resolved to act personally 
with insolence towards the King, to harass his sub- 
jects, and to reduce both to abject submission. 

After the evacuation of Dantzig, Koenigsberg, 
and other places east of the Oder, the King of 
Prussia had not, except at Memel, a single man 
under his command—not one subject who was 


ee 


allowed to obey him. 


Never was a monarch so thoroughly humiliated, 


King and the Prussians by Napoleon—not only 
from the day the conqueror entered Berlin, but 
after the peace of Tilsit. 

But both king and subjects had their revenge. 
The battles of Leipzig and Waterloo were fought; 
and, by the treaty of Vienna, Frederick William 
acquired a great part of Saxony, all Westphalis 
and the Rhenish Provinces, including within them 
Coblentz, Ehrenbreitstein, Treves, Cologne, Juliet’, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. Since that day the ascen- 
dancy and power of Prussia in Germany has been 
astounding- 

A long peace, from the year 1814 to his death, 
enabled Frederick William III. not only to repait 
all the devastations of war, but to witness 





general prosperity of his people; the diffusion of 
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education among all classes; the solid progress of 
agriculture, of manufactures, and of trade; and a 
high state of financial credit. 

A careful examination of the sentiments and | 
views of the late king, and the condition of the 
agricultural population within his dominions, lead 
us to believe that they would have been liberated 
from personal bondage long before his death, even 
if his kingdom had not undergone the most unex- 
ampled spoliation of modern times; but that de- 
vastation no doubt accelerated the abolition of 
rural serfage in Prussia. 

Landed property in Germany, as well as in many 
continental states, was formerly held under baronial, 
peasant and roturier tenures. ‘The first was that 
of the nobility, who were exempted from public 
taxes, and enjoyed many special privileges, as still 
the case in Hungary. ‘The serfs born on the 
baronial lands were edseriptt gleba, and laboured 
daily in cultivating the feudal property for the 
benefit of the lord. ‘The latter had civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction over his serfs in his baronial 
court, who, if found guilty, were sent to prison or 
flogged. There were also peasant holdings ( Bauern- 
Hofe), held usually under s scignoral tenure from 
the superior lord, subject to the payment of certain 
dues, quit-rents, and a certain weekly portion of 
labour. It is to the late King of Prussia that the 
glory of abolishing feudai servitude is justly to be 
attributed. Under Hardenberg’s administration, 
not only the peasants but the serfs were made 
owners of the lands they occupied on payment 
only of the annual quit-rents which they had been 
paying to the manorial baron. These quit-rents 
were moderately valued, and commuted by pur- 
chasing them from the baron; and those who were 
able to pay the commutation in money had the 
option of retaining the whole of the land they 
ocenpied. 

This great change in the tenures of property 
was completed between the years 1807 and 1521. 
In the other states of Germany, except Austria, 
the serfage tenures may be said to have disappeared 
before the revolntion of 1848; and, in all, there 
are a great number of divisions and small proprie- 
torships, 

The inhabitants of towns were also liberated 
from the feudal thraldom of exclusive monopolies. 
and corporations of trades which had existed since | 
the early part of the reign of Frederick II. Every 
person in Prussia has been by the new law quali-| 
fied to become a burgess by paying a sum for a 
ticket, which enabled him to follow any trade or 
profession without having served an apprenticeship. 
r his last act completely abolished all feudal pre- | 
tensions in the kingdom, and Prussia has in conse- 
quence been designated a nation of proprietors. 
It is also a nation of soldiers. 

The new military system of Prussia, which has 
been adopted by all Germany, except Austria, was 
instituted by the decrees of 3rd September, 1814, 
and 21st November, 1815, which ordain that every 
Pr ussian subject from twenty to twenty-five, with- 
out distinction of birth or profession, is bound to 
serve three years as a private soldier in the ranks. 
The only exception to this law is decided incapa- 
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city from bodily infirmity or madness; and in rare 
instances, from extraordinary circumstances, serv- 
ing in the ranks is allowed to expire after one 
year's service. After the first three years’ service 
he is compelled to enter into the army of reserve, 
or Erster Aufgebothe, which is called out for exer- 
cise, reviews, and field manceuvres for from four- 
teen to twenty-eight days annually. 

After the age of thirty-two this service is 
changed to that of the Zweiten Aufgebothe, or 
second reserve, which in case of war constitutes 
the reserve for garrison duty. After the forty- 
ninth year the soldier is placed on the Landsturm, 
or levy en masse, which is mustered and exercised 
in the special locality where those reside who have 
passed the age of forty-nine years. The whole 
nation is, therefore, a vast military camp, all the 
male inhabitants above twenty years of age consti- 
tuting one great army. The enormous burden to 
the state is not to be limited to the war budget: 
the loss caused by the withdrawal of labour trom 
productive industry is incaleulable; it may be 
estimated at one-tenth of the whole productive 
labour of the kingdom. 

Every male above twenty years of age belongs 
to his special regiment. Wherever he is, he kuows 
where to join it, the company to which he belongs, 
and the very place into which he steps, as an 
officer or as a private in the ranks. The whole 
military system is thas arranged and conducted 
with the most strict and energetic discipline, and 
with mathematical precision. 

Gratitude for the devoted loyalty of his old 
subjects, and the policy of securing the attachment 
of those who became his new subjects in Saxony 
and the Rhenish provinces, were the sentiments 
Which prompted Frederick William IIL. to pro- 
mise a constitution to Prussia. This promise he 
did not fulfil. To each of the eight provinces into 
which the whole kingdom is divided he granted 
elective councils (Provinzial Stande) which were 
convoked by the king to deliberate and report 
chiefly on matters of revenue. He was not bound 
in any degree by the recommendations of those 


provincial councils; and his authority remained 


supreme in all matters, civil, military and fiscal. 
It may be eaid that the whole civil, military 
and judicial administration of the kingdom had, 
from the days of the Prussian Justinian, Frederick 
II., been systematised on geometrical principles. 
The whole code of laws might be termed an 
Euclid of legislation, without the intermixture of 
those anomalies which render the sectional admi- 
nistrations of other kingdoms discordant. ‘The 
provincial affairs were administered by similar 
machinery in all Prussia. Each province had its 
supreme civil president; its chief egy com- 
mandantship, supreme court of justice, a director 
of the provincial taxes, and a provincial consistory. 
The kingdom was divided further into twenty-five 
regencies, each administered by a president and 
council. All these, again, were divided into 328 
circles, each with a Landrath, ot country - 
trate. ‘These circles were also subdivided into 
communes and ai (Gemeinde). The 
rural communes are by yp ~ aaa 
- 
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elected by the peasants and half-peasants, with a | situation and the variety of climates, natural ma- 


Schulzen, or mayor, who presides. Each town 
has its Biirgermeister ; and in the largest an Ober- 
Biirgermeister and its elective council. 

With regard to public institutions, we acknow- 
ledge at once that a principle of absolutisin has 
and does prevail in the institutions of education, 
as there certainly does in the military system of 
Prussia. Although the late king deferred granting 
the representative constitution which he had pro- 
mised his subjects, it is incontestable that his 
measures with regard to public instruction, the 
military organisation of the army, and especially 
of the Landwehr, and also the institutions of the 
commercial league, all prepared the Prussians for 
a liberal representative constitution, which it would 
be impossible long to withhold from the people. 

He joined the Holy Alliance, the professed object 
of which was, that peace should be enforced and 
sedition suppressed in all Germany, and in the 
Austrian and Russian Empires. Its principles 
were, under a pacific mask, calculated to crush the 
public liberty of Europe. If the three sovereigns 
who signed this league had possessed the mind 
and ambition of Napoleon, their united power 
might have annihilated all civil freedom, and sub- 
stituted a general European despotism. The pacific 
spirit of Francis I., the real piety of Frederick 
William III., and the not remarkably warlike 
disposition of Alexander, diminished and finally 
dissipated the alarm caused by this, designed at 
the time, formidable conspiracy against the liberty 
of all Europe. The King of Prussia had, mean- 
time, a more important and virtuous alliance in 
contemplation—one likely to prove far more effi- 
cient in preventing war than the league which 
prefixed a sacred designation to its character. 

Although armed warfare had generally through- 

out kurope terminated in 1814 and 1814, national 
hostilities—the wars of fiscal forts—called toll or 
custom-houses, with their garrisons of revenue 
officers, were vigorously enforced and persevered 
in by each state in the world, against all the other 
states. 
». These wars had existed under the feudal system. 
They were continued when that barbarism was 
neutralised by standing armies and military des- 
potism. They became in many countries most 
inveterate, where their rulers were esteemed wise 
in their generation, and in much the same progress 
as that in which their inhabitants advanced in 
civilisation. They were hostilities without blood- 
shed; yet, by making princes, not their subjects, 
rich, they enabled kings to fight the most sangui- 
nary battles, and to massacre the greatest number 
of each other's subjects. They were upheld by a 
fact and a fallacy—the fact of enriching the trea- 
sury of sovereigns, the fallacy of improving native 
industry. 

The pride of sovereigns and citizens to produce 
and possess all articles of necessity, convenience, 
and luxury within their own, and to be thus 
wealthy and independent of every other country, 
was a vision extremely flattering to a prince anda 
people. It was a deception, inasmuch as it was 
rendered impossible by the actual geographical 








j . . 2 . 
‘terials and productions, of the several nations of 


the world. 
In modern Europe, France, Spain and Austria 


became, since the beginning of the reign of Louis 
XIV., the greatest victims of the protective delu- 
sion. Prussia continued fora long period to follow 
the example of those who looked only to competi- 
tion as the real encourager of native industry; 
that is to say, the example of Holland and Saxony. 
Mr. Hoffman, a high authority, informs us that, 
“at the end of 1815, peace being established, it 
became requisite to make some better aud general 
arrangement in regard to the income and expendi- 
ture of the state. The national debt amounted to 
about 200,000,000 thalers.’”* 

New methods of taxation were devised, and then, 
for the first time, the attention of the Prussian 
Government was turned to the taxing foreign com- 
modities for the purpose of revenue; and also of 
imposing certain duties upon native produce, &c., 
for the like purposes. 

In 1819, a general tax was imposed upon con- 
sumption of foreign wines and spirits, &c.; and at 
the same time home-made spirits, malt, mace and 
tobacco-leaves were subjected to an excise duty. 

‘The devastation of Germany by Trance, and the 
calamities which his country, his family and sub- 
jects had in consequence experienced, made the 
King of Prussia thoughtful, laborious, frugal, and 
provident. His ambition in the prudence of old 
age was to strengthen the power of Germany for 
its protection by a general union of its material, 
and, consequently, moral and political interests. 

To the former jealousies, and the disunion of the 
German States, and the defection of Bavaria, Hesse 
Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, Saxony, &c., he with 
truth attributed the success of the French arms. 
He could have added, also, the political miscaleu- 
lation of his own too cautious policy, in not at once 
joining Austria when the French invaded Germany. 

To carry into execution the projected commer- 
cial and fiscal union of Germany, many preparatory 
measures were necessary. The geographical area 
of his old and new possessions extended over the 
kingdom from the frontiers of France, Belgium and 
Holland to those of Poland, with the exception of 
a small intervening strip of Hesse Cassel. The 
Elector of this State, and the Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and the sovereigns of several smaller 
states, farmed, as it were, to Prussia their customs, 
by the convention of the 27th of May, 1829, and 
by that act laid open the frontier barriers between 
Eastern and Rhenish Prussia. The King of 
Prussia had by this arrangement placed a double 
line of customs’ officers between Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Saxony, Nassau, Thuringia, and all 
the countries lying north of those states ; while at 
the same time the high duties of the French tariff, 


* £30,000,000 sterling. The population of all the states of 
the King of Prussia amounted, in 1815, to about 10,000,000 
inhabitants. In 1848 the debt was reduced to 126,000,000 
thalers, or £18,600,000 (about one-third of the taxes collected 
annually by the British revenue-officers). This debt includes 
floating-bills, ey from 10,000,000 to cnanen tg se 
paying no interest, but circulating as a °/ 
number of inhabitants in 1848 amounted to 16,112,948 souls 
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and the prohibitory system of Austria, left no other | 


outlet of importance for their manufactures and 
other commodities. They consequently found it | 
almost indispensable to adopt by convention, in 
1833, the fiscal propositions of Prussia. | 

Political circumstances,.gravely considered and 
judged, were, however, those which, more than 
commercial reasons, united the Germanic States | 
under this general bond of material, moral, and | 
national interests. 

The geographical position of the Prussian do- 
minion rendered that kingdom one of the most 
attackable countries in Europe. The possession | 
of the Rhenish provinces weakened rather than | 
strengthened her. Easy of approach from Austria, | 
Russia, and the Baltic, and exposed to immediate | 
attack in the event of war on the side of France 
and Belgium, the late king and his ministers were 
long convinced that their defensive strength con- | 
sisted only in the military power of the territories | 
possessed by him cast of the Elbe; and that the | 
forces necessary to garrison Ehrenbreitstein, Co- 
blentz, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and other places | 
in the Rhenish countries, required nearly half of 
his whole ancient power. 

On the breaking out of the first French revolu- 
tion, Austria and several German states had to | 
meet the troops of France long before they ap- 
proached the Prussian frontiers; now, however, | 
the latter were immediately exposed to an army 
marching in from France or Belgium, and the | 
safety of Prussia depended, it was evident, in the 
event of war, upon uniting all Germany by one | 
common bond of mutual interest and security. All | 
except Austria had adopted the Prussian military | 
system. 

With this view Prussia, it must be observed, | 


| 


had before 1830 levelled by negotiation the oe 





toms’ barriers which had surrounded the states 
lying between her eastern and western dominions. | 
The king had thus removed a separation which | 
gave him uneasiness, not without reason, with re- | 
gard to his Rhenish provinces, in which present 

dissatisfaction prevailed, while no ancient sympa- 

thies for Prussia had ever existed. Therefore, | 
while the Bourbons continued to rule over France | 
and over Frenchmen ; and while the King of the | 
Netherlands reigned at Brussels, kept down the 
political intrigues of the priests, encouraged and 
shared in manufacturing and trading enterprise, 
aud garrisoned the southern frontiers and the citadel 
of Antwerp, Prussia, with her strong Rhenish for- 
tresses, had no serious cause for apprehension with 
regard to the safety of her western dominions. 

_ But those who form their conclusions by study- 
ig the character and history of nations, and espe- 
cially those who have lived so long, with their 
mental faculties unimpaired, that their own expe- 
rience has been that of eventful history, will pre- 
pare against future dangers by their remembrance 
of past and their perception of present events, as 
Well as by their forecast of the probable effects of 
these on the circumstances likely to be forthcom- 





beh. Among the few whom history will record as 
gp to this class, the late King of Prussia 
ri 


be one of the most justly conspicuous. 
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The French revolution of 1830 had spread 
alarm over all the conservative spirit of Germany. 
The students of her universities, in general vision- 
ary and speculative, caught the republican infection, 
and, under the name of “* Young Germany,” cansed 
great, although in our opinion groundless, uneasi- 
ness on the part of the several German govern- 
ments. 

The Belgian revolution followed, and caused 
still greater fears, especially on the part of Prussia 
and Austria; and from the moment Leopold mar- 
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ried the daughter of Louis Philippe, and from the 


hour that the Dutch were driven out of the citadel 
of Antwerp, German statesmen considered Bel- 


gium little else than a French province ; and that 


the port of Antwerp, according to the original 
design of Napoleon, was prepared to become, on 
the earliest necessary opportunity, a great French 
naval arsenal, with all the convenient advantages 
of the existing docks, and of the oak and other 
timber, and the coal and irun which Belgium can 


so abundantly supply. 


The Polish revolution created increased fears, 
and formed another consideration to justify Prassia 
in making fiscal sacrifices in order to unite Ger- 
many under apparently only a commercial, but in 
reality a political and national bond. 

The necessity of a material and moral union of 
the German nations was then promulgated with 
extraordinary industry and effect. Volumes were 
written on the subject—the public press and the 
ablest political economists were especially engaged 
in this patriotic service. It was urged that a 
general union of fiscal interests was necessary for 
the present and future prosperity and protection of 
the country, and for maintaining Germany among 
the great powers of Europe. ‘The illiberal com- 
mercial systems of England and France, especially 
of England, to which Germany had always been 
the greatest customer, and most ready and certain 
payer, were especially, and we admit with justice, 
dwelt upon. 

Russia had also extended her commercial system 
of prohibitions and high duties over all Poland, 
and prevented, except by contraband, the admis- 
sion of the fabrics of Silesia and Saxony. 

The inconvenience of numerous customs’ barriers 
formed not only impediments of the greatest im- 
jury to the national commerce and the manufac- 
turing interests of several states, but the expense of 
a multitude of guards to prevent smuggling, and 
to collect taxes, was enormous in proportion to the 
revenue raised, while the moral effect was, at the 
same time, exceedingly pernicious. 

The maintaining numerous lines or circles of 
customs, hecessary to secure any revenue from com- 
modities entering or passing through the several 
small states of Germany, was found attended with 
such grievous inconvenience and expense, that in 
1826 Saxe-Weimar, Eisenach, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe- 
Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Schwartz- 
burg-Sonderhausen, Saxe-Rudolstadt, Anhalt- 
Dessau, Reuss-Schleitz, Reuss‘Greitz, Reuss-Loben- 
stein, Ebersdorf, with a total population of 894,778, 
entered into a union for a general line of customs’ 
barriers to surround their extreme frontier; and,, 
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THE GOVERNMENTS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 


after deducting the whole expense of collection, | of continual poverty ; that as to their constitutions, 
ly 


to divide the net revenue arising from the duties’ they were o1 


so in name, or instituted to legalise 


thus collected on the importation or transit of the extortion of the money necessary to keep up 
foreign commodities among the several states, in| the courts and military show of their petty sove- 


proportion to the respective population of each. 


_reigns; that the municipal system and equal, abso- 


This first union was called Der Mittel Verein,! lute, but rigidly just government of Prussia, where 


or Central Association of Thuringia. In April, | 
1827, and January, 1828, Bavaria and Wirtem- 
burg joined in a union of customs with a view of 
not admitting any except the small states within 
those kingdoms into the association. ‘The duties. 
in the tariff of this second union were, on many 
articles, nearly as high as those in the Prussian 
tariff. 

Overtures were then made by Prussia to all the 
states, inviting them to join in one general union 
of customs, adopting her tariff for the whole. 
Bavaria, Wiirtembery, Saxony and Baden, jealous 
of Prussian ascendancy, resolved at first not to 





euter into the proposed alliance; but the French 
revolution of 1830, the Belgian and Polish revo-| 
lutions, accelerated the negotiations between Prus- | 
sia and the states. 

Finally, their governments and populations were 
prepared for combination; and tie kingdoms of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Saxony, with 
Hesse Darmstadt and Hesse Cassel, signed on the 
22nd of March, 1833, the celebrated convention 
styled the Zol-Verein, or Union of Tulls or Cus- 
toms. the net revenue of which to be divided among 
the several states, strictly in proportion to the 
numbers of their respective populations, 

The Thuringian and other states, which had not 
previously joined, except Baden, Nassau and 
Frankfort, signed a convention of union with 
Prussia and the others on the 11th of May, 1833; 
Nassau and Baden gave in their adhesion on the 
12th of May, 1835; and Frankfort joined it in the 
following year. 

Such are the leading facts which prepared and 
effected this famous league—an alliance by which 
Prussia lost revenue and acquired dominant power 
in Germany. 

The smaller sovereignties were opposed to the 
union ; they dreaded the growing power of Prussia. 
They looked forward with fear to the risk of the 
strong mediatising the weak princes on the earliest 
favourable or necessary occasion : first, from several 
lesser states being inclosed within the Prussian | 
territories ; and, secondly, from the probable effect | 
of the union on their subjects, who, experiencing | 
the freedom and convenience of passing to and 
from one state to anotlier, and exchanging their 
commodities and ideas without restriction, would 
naturally, from interest and convenience, become 
prepared for their adhesion to Prussia. 

These remarks we have heard very generally 
expressed by the people themselvesin Saxe Weimar, 


Eisenach, Gotha, Fulda, Cassel, Darmstadt, and 


latterly in Nassau; and, further, that the conve- 
niences and other advantages of interest and pro- 
tection extended by the union to them were so 
beneficial, that they would never willingly consent 
to its dissolution; that although all the smaller 
sovereigns did not tax them indirectly so highly 
as Prussia did her subjects, they taxed them directly 
so much higher as to leave them only the prospect 


classes had no distinct privileges, would be infi- 
nitely preferred by all the middle and lower classes 
of the people. 

Prussia therefore realised the primary great 
object of her policy—that of extending her power, 


_as she may be said to have done from the frontiers 


of France and Belgium to those of Russia; from 
the Baltic and Hanover, south to Austria, Switzer- 
land and the Tyrolean Alps. She nationalised by 


this union of material interest, in one great con- 


federation, Northern and South-Western Germany, 
by amalgamating the common advantages and in- 
dividual conveniences of an intelligent and moral 
population, and making the petty sovereignties 
chiefly dependent for their revennes on the perma- 
nence of the union. It also became evident that 


their fidelity to Prussia, in peace and war, would 


be the future condition on which they were, from 
the day of the completion of the commercial 
federation, to exist as covereigns.* 

The population of all the states which comprised 
the Union amounted, in 1833, to about 25,000,000, 
and in 1°50 to rather more than 30,000,000. The 
population of Hanover, Holstein, Oldenburg, 
Brunswick, Liibuck, Bremen, Hamburg and Meck- 
lenburg, which had not joined, amounted to about 
3,100000. In 1841 Brunswick and Lippe- 


Schaumberg entered the league, and Luxemvurg 


also joined in January, 1842.T 


J * 
It may also be remarked that, in the annual and 


triennial congresses of delegates from the several 
states of the Union, which the Convention provides 
shall meet for settling the accounts, agreeing to 
alterations in the tariff, &c., Prussia has only one 
vote like each of the other states. This was dis- 
creetly and gratuitously offered by Prussia to 
avoid wounding the dignity of the other sovereigns 
of the league. 

It will be seen, from the geographical position of 
the several states of this Union that many of them 
have now no customs’ frontier, and all the others, 


with the exception of Prussia, not half their former 


revenue-boundary, to guard against smuggling, or 





* The necessity of requiring the power of Prussia to sup- 
press the recent insurrection within the Duchy of Baden is 4 
convincing proof of our assertion. 

+ At the Congress of delegates from the several states of 
the Union held in the summer of 1836, at Munich, on the 
settlement of the General Customs’ account, the expense 
collecting the revenue of the states of the Union was found 
to be about 15 per cent., and the division of the net revenue 
was fixed in the following proportions :— 

Out of every 100 thalers (dollars) — 





Prussia to receive... 54 66-100 
Bavaria 16 94-100 
Saxony... 6 36-100 
Wurtemberg 590 6-100 
Hesse Electoral - : 3 7-100 
Hesse Ducal ae me .. 2 565-100 
Baden aes bun 4 4-100 
Nassau bail uw oh 1 49.100 
States of Thuringia a FL 
100 Thalers. 


The fixed permanent allowance to Frankfort for a population 
of 60,000 to be deducted from the whole. 





THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
along which to maintain customs’ houses ; while 
all receive an equal share of the revenue collected | 
on goods entering along the general exterior line 
of boundary. 

The consequence is that Prussia, in guarding a 
proportionably far greater exterior boundary, and 
from levying no duty on the goods of the other; 
states of the Union, has sacrificed about 2,000,000 | 
dollars annually to the revenue of the other states, 
exclusive of fiscal loss sustained by the consump- | 
tion of smuggled goods introduced along the. 
Rhine, and across the Lake of Constance, into 
Baden, Wiirtemberg and Bavaria. 

All the Thuringian states, Wurtemberg (except | 
for a few miles along the Lake of Constance), Hesse | 
Ducal and Hesse Electoral, Nassau and Frankfort, | 
have no custom-house expenses whatever, except | 
for warehousing. The treasuries of all, except 
Prussia, receive a much larger amount of customs’ | 
revenue than formerly, with the expense of col- 
lection in some states abolished, in others greatly 
reduced. 

It must now be evident to all that the spirit and 
object of this confederation have been to unite and 
strengthen Germany as one great nation, by throw- 
ing down those interior barricades of material war- 
fare and of international intercourse—the numerous 
lines of customs and customs’ officers which pre- 
viously belted every large and petty state in Ger- | 
many, and the removal of which has laid open an | 
uninterrupted intercourse from the frontiers of 
France and Belgium to those of Austria and 
Russia—from the Tyrol, and Alps, and the Lake 


' 


of Constance to the Baltic. | 

The commodities of the one are interchanged | 
with those of the other without the payment of 
duties; and, more than all, the free opportunity of | 
interchanging ideas, and of receiving intelligence, 
is afforded and promoted when passing to and fro, | 
for the purpose of interchanging commodities; all | 
these circumstances constituting the greatest mate-_ 
rial, moral, and civilised blessing ever enjoyed by | 
the German people. 

By the extension of the Prussian tariff over the 
Union, and opening the Prussian dominions to the 
free admission of the productions of other states, a 


fictitious degree of advantage was for a few years 


} 


CHEAP BOOKS—A PIECE OF 
Wit cheapened books and Free-trade stirs, 
Retailers, authors, publishers, 

My busy brain was teeming; 
When, tired of weighing cons and pros, 
I gently yielded to a doze, 

And straightway fell a-dreaming. 


Methought the “ Row” had gone to seed, 
And publishers of other breed— 
A cross ’twixt cur and coster— 
The litterary business plied, 
And wakened, as they roared and cried, 
Thy echoes, Paternoster ! 


Alas, how changed the firms and trade! 
Brave Bohn long in dust been laid 
By Death—sly, cunning rogue, he !— 
was non-suited, high was Low, 
Thou long since melted, brother Snow ! 


And Bogue had gone to Bogy. 


A VISION 
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extended to Saxony; the manufactures of which 
had risen to great perfection without any arrange- 
ment but that of having all raw materials free of 
duty, and colonial produce and other articles of 
consumption cheap in consequence of a remarkably 
low tariff. 

The Saxon manufactures had, however, been 
constrained to experience the evils of what is 
termed the protective system. They had, pre- 
viously to the Union, produced their fabrics chiefly 
by hand-looms and by old machinery. Cheap 
materials, and cheap colonial produce, economy and 
thrift, enabled them to compete with the manufac- 
tures of other states. 

Higher dutics on sugar, tea, and coffee, which 
had become actual necessaries to the Saxon popu- 
lation, caused higher prices; and the fictitious en- 
couragement thus held out by the Prussian tariff at 
once Jed to the importation of the most approved 
machinery from England, Muhlhausen, and Liége, 
into Westphalia, Aix-la-Chapelle, Eupen, Cologne, 
Berlin, Baden, and Wurtemberg, against which, 
and the lower price of bread in Prussia, the Saxon 
manufacturers, with all their persevering industry 
and economy, found they were unable to compete 
as they formerly did, with their old machinery and 
hand-looms. 

We may, however, conclude, that the Union 
having lately been renewed until the end of 1853, 
all inequalities, as to advantages or disadvantages 
in regard to profits or losses, will arrive at a natural 
level. A great alteration is, however, necessary in 
the tariff; that is, to fix the duties merely at the 
rates where they cease to afford a premium for 
contraband trade. This modification is not only 
necessary with respect to its fiscal elements, but 
also in regard to the personal security of those 
manufacturers for the supposed protection of whom 
high duties on articles of foreign production are 
levied. No branch of industry can be in a perma- 
nently secure condition, unless it can be conducted 
on the principles of its intrinsic soundness. All 
protective duties mean practically that every 
person who consumes an article produced under 
such protection, pays a certain tribute to the pro- 
ducer of that article. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


OF THE FUTURE. 
With open door and flaring gas, 
And bil a all who , 
In shop — and smoky, 
The lord of Paternoster sate— 
"Twas just where now you publish Tait, 
Friend Partridge and friend Oakey! 


There, bound in rags for lordly buyers, 
Or rough in uncelestial quires, 
Lay Gibbon, Goldsmith, Knowles: 
All valueless as tittlebats ; 
Tbe lesser authors piled like sprats, 
The larger paired like soles. 


“ Now, Marm, rare bargains here to-day ; 
A sermon, novel, poem, py 
At any price you're willing 
(Tl! sell off all and turn a snob) ; 
That brace of Byrons for a bob, — 
Them Sha‘ «peares three a 
(Here 1 woke up suddenly wi 


h the nightmare. 








NORMAN HAMILTON. 
(Continued from page 353.) 


‘the bar, when he paid Tammy Steek, the tailor, 
DIFFICULTIES. | for making his cloak into a great coat.” 
Lanpvorps have in all ages been distinguished ‘“ Puir fellow, he’s really very good-looking! 
for their sagacity in guaging the depth of the| I jalouse he’s been a gentleman some day ; and he 
purses of their guests. (ruests may speak loud, | drinks litile or nothing!” 
order waiters, scold chambermaids, kick “boots,”| ‘Ah, there now!” replied the host testily; 
and otherwise assume as many aira as they choose, “there's your woman's weakness coming out 
but Boniface and his satellites are quietly taking, again! If an out-at-the-elbow fellow happens to 
their measures; and from a thousand loop-holes have a long nose, or curly hair, or black eyes, you 


CHAPTER XVII. 


of character will be able, in a miraculously short, are always for letting them off!” 


space of time, to appraise the standing of their | 
patrons. Mr. Buchanan of the Kirkgate enjoyed a. 
moderate share of the shrewdness which belonged | 


to his brethren in trade, and he exercised it on 
Norman Hamilton. 


“I'm not sure about that chap upstairs, Jean,” 


said Mr. Buchanan to Mrs. Buchanan, as he awoke 
in bed; for, like all great men, our vintner’s 
thoughts were fresh and strongest in the morning ; 


and it was his custom to discuss commercial affairs | 


with his help-wate in the short time that inter- 


vened between waking and rising; “for then,” | 


remarked the landlady, “the house is quiet, and 


folk has time to thinky which they cannot do | 


through the day, when this ane says, ‘ A gill’ here, 
and that ane says, ‘Het water’ there, and there's 
nothing going on but hurry-burry !” 

I am sorry that the march of events has com- 
pelled me in this history to dwell so much on 
taverns aud taverners; but the fault is not mine 
entirely. Our fathers did really adjourn to their 
inns oftener than their sons do; and, moreover, so 


many of the personages in the narrative have be- 


“No,” replied Mrs. Buchanan, “ I may be sorvy 
for them, but I never let them off; and if this 
Jad canna’ pay his way, it’s clear he canna’ be 
here !” 

Norman’s fate being thus sealed, Mr. Buchanan 
presented himself at the door of the attic apart- 
ment occupied by the suspected guest; and, after 
a tap, he entered with a face radiant with the 
usual landlord's smile. 

“ Wou'd it be convennient for you, sir, to settle 
this sma’ bill the day ? I wouldna’ seek it, but | 
have a ton o’ coals to pay this forenoon, and ye 
ken they’re up in price since Friday week; and 
there's the distillery-traveller frae Glenlivat, J 
expect him the morn.” 

‘How much is it?” asked Norman. 

“'There’s three and six for the room (I get mair 
in the winter time), and the wife has made out a 
note o’ the meat and drink; in all, thirteen and 
ninepence. Everything is charged low; but ye 
wad need gi’e the lassie tippence, or something o’ 
that kind, for brushing your shoon—that’s just for 
fash, ye ken’, for the blackin’ itsel’ is charged in 





longed to the homeless species that, unless “ mine 
host” had opened his disinterested door for their 
admission, I know not how they could have been | 
accommodated. With this explanation I must | 
resume the clinical conversation already referred to. 
“T don’t like him at all, Jean!” | 
“‘ He was brought here by Benjie Binnacle,” re- | 
marked the dame. | 
“ Aye, but Benjie Binnacle never said he would | 
be security for him. No doubt Benjie is a 
good customer, and, if he was a freen’ o’ his, a) 
body micht fend all for a while; but I suppose 
Benjie has jist picked him up as he would do ony 
ither passenger that happens to be hard up.” | 
“ What trade is he?’ queried madam. | 
“TI dinna ken. Benjie said he was out o’ a! 
place ; but he never appears to seek ane that I can 
see. He stops in his room a’ day reading the | 
papers, and then stravagues out at nicht. I’m: 
afraid he's a bad one, or, at all events, hard up.” | 
“ Ye should speak to Benjie about him.’’ 


“ He sailed yesterday, and may not be back for | 
a month. Na’, na’, we canna wait for his coming | 
back ; I maun jist pull him up at aince, and, if he | 
canna’ pay, he maun e’en walk; it’s better to be in| 
for a penny than a pound. He shonld ha’e some- | 
thing left ; for I changed a pound note for him at, 


the bill. The lassie, ye see, has no wage, except, 
maybe, an auld gown frae the mistress, when she 
behaves hersel.’”’ 

‘‘T am sorry that I have not so much money,” 
replied the lodger, with an embarrassment that did 


_ not escape the eye of the smooth-tongued but keen- 


sighted publican, 

“Maybe ye could borrow, sir; because, ye see, 
I canna’ lie out o’ the money.” 

*T'll do what I can—leave me !” 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Boniface with the obse- 
quiousness of habit ; “ but do ye think ye will need 
the room longer than Monday ?” 

“Why so?’ asked Hamilton abruptly. 

“ Because Skipper Bruce of the Rose of Allan 
is expected on that day to get his ship repaired, 
and he wanted to take your room, and a body does 
not like to disappoint a regular customer.” 


“ | may require it fora day or two longer; and | 


I suppose, if I pay you, my money will be the 
same as that of this master of the Hose ?” 

“ Doubtless, sir! doubtless, sir!” 

“ Very well ; leave me just now, please!” 


“Have ye gotten the siller?’ whispered Mre 


Buchanan to her husband, as she met him on the + 


stairs. 


“ No; he tell’t me twice to gang awa’. | There's’ 
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nae doot but that he is or has been a gentleman; 
for wha but a gentleman wad ha’e ordered me 
down my ain stair, and never made the least mean 
for no’ paying me? But I'll be upsides wi’ him 
yet!” 
" The non-payment of Mr.. Buchanan's bill cost 
the’debtor much more trouble than the creditor 
was at all aware of; for, except the wardrobe on 
his person, Hamilton had scarcely anything else in 
theshape of moveable property. Of ready money 
he had not so much as would enable him to clear off 
the obligation in question; and how to raise the 
sitews of war was to him a profonnd mystery. 
More distracted than ever at his increasing 
difficulties, he went abroad earlier than his usual 
time, but instead of proceeding to Edinburgh as 
his general custom was, he directed his steps east- 
ward, along the sea-beach. The day was uncom- 
monly clear, and he could distinctly trace the 
indentation of coast where Thornton was situated, 
and where the happy days of his boyhood had 
been spent. It was some fifteen or twenty miles 





distant, and why not walk to it? He might be 
repulsed by his uncle, but the tenantry would at | 
least give him a crust of bread; and living as he | 
now did, it was not probable that he could long | 
depend on receiving even that scanty provision. 
Pride, however, came in'and suggested that it 
would be mean to be a beggar where he had been 
known as the nephew of the lord of the manor; 
besides, he might be seized in a moment and 
dragged forth as a felon, and so bring disgrace 
onvhis father’s memory and on all connected with 
him. The resolution to return to Thornton was 
therefore summarily dismissed from his mind, and 
he continued his walk on the beach without coming 
to any conclusion regarding his future course. 
Suddenly he stumbled against an advancing figure. 

{t was Copley. 

Lhe two did not immediately recognise each 
other. Sorrow and care had planted premature 
furrows on the cheek of Hamilton, even during 
the short period that had elapsed since Copley had 
last seen him; while Copley himself seemed ex- 
hausted from excessive fatigue. 

“Time was,’’ said Norman haughtily, “ that I 
would have called you to severe account for the 
infamous deception that you practised on me; but 
all the world seems to conspire against me, and I 
care not about taking revenge on the meanest 
reptile in it.” 

“Is this gratitude,” replied Copley, “for having 
lent you money ?” 

“Money! forged notes, you mean.” 

“Well, they were of the best Birmingham 
manufacture ; the Comptroller of the Bank of 
England himself would not have known them. 
You might have lived upon them as genuine paper, 
had you not been foolish enough to give five of 
7 the Colonel. Honour among thieves , 

Sir!” 

. “I am only quoting a proverb. The Colonel 
sin the seeret, and he could not bear the idea of 
4 debt of honour being paid in anything but real 
coin, and that’s the way he peached on you. 








he thought that you knew nothing of the quality 


of the paper, it is possible he might not have been 
so rash. It was therefore all a mistake.” 

“ Yes, but one in which my life was hazarded.” 

“Oh, not at all!” answered the bagman. “If 
matters had turned out serious, the Colonel and I 
would have come forward and—and # 

“ Surrendered yourselves to justice in my stead. 
Come, sir, no fooling; I know you now.” 

“TI do not exactly mean surrendered,” replied 
Copley, “that would have been rather too much of 
a good joke, but we would have enlisted your 
friends in your behalf.” 

“Your attention would have been considerate, 
and your reparation to me magnanimous. But to 
cut short discussion, I am becoming desperate. I 
have not the means of discharging my weekly 
bill in one of the humblest of lodging-houses. 
Let me have some real money, and I shall repay 
you doubly afterwards.” 

“ Yes, but when ?” 

“You have my blank note of hand, fill it up 
with what you are now to give me; the last was 
no loan at all.” 

“Mr. Hamilton, Iam myself hard up. I have 
lost my situation, and I am down here on a small 
piece of business; if you like to join us in it T 
pledge my word that it will pay you handsomely.” 

“ Never, scoundrel! how dare you propose that 
I should join you in any of your infamous schemes ?” 

“Please con't talk so loud; we may excite at- 
tention. You say you are desperate ; you want to 
borrow money, and have no apparent means of 
repaying it; what is the harm, then, if I asked 
you to join ina small stroke of business which will 
yield a large return, and with very little risk ”” 

“Tam desperate, sir, but not so desperate as to 
associate myself with you and your hellish com- 
panions; and as to repaying you your loan, a 
trifle is all I want. I mean to wait here until T 
see my uncle’s agent, who cannot now be long in 
returning to Edinburgh; and I will take a deci- 
sive step on my own account should he hold out 
no favourable prospects to me. I shall then write 
to a brother officer for a temporary loan, out of 
which you will be paid. Will that satisfy you?” 

“Why, candidly, unless a few shillings will do 
your turn, I am not in a conjition to assist you 
until our small adventure is over.” 

“Shillings will do my turn, let me have them,” 
replied Hamilton eagerly. 

Copley drew out his — and presented rather 
more than the half of the silver that it contained. 
In taking the money, Norman remarked that most 
of the pieces were new, and cast an uneasy glance 
at the traveller. 

“Well, to prevent mistakes, some of them are 
Brummagem ; but if you take ‘em for gospel, and 
give them for gospel, and others take and give | 
them as such too, pray who is injured? You 
better have some of the notes too ; them shilli 
won't keep the wolf from the door long.” 


“T abhor myself for venturing even in 
iene E 





to take them. No, I will have nothing to 
them.” . 

“ You will not have ine here to-morrow to offer ' 
them ; so take ‘them, and inake ‘use ‘of them only! 
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if you need them; if you do not, it is easy burn- 
ing them. 

Hamilton seized the accursed roll convulsively. 

“ What is your address ”” inquired Copley with 
an air of assumed indifference. 

“TI would not have you to know. Let us part 
now for ever. My path lies here, your's there. 
Dare to follow me and you may rue your temerity.’ 

Norman turned rapidly round and continued 
his walk eastward, while Copley slowly pursued 
his course towards Leith. When he had pro- 
ceeded a few paces he halted and looked after 
Hamilton, who, walking rapidly, was s00n con- 
cealed by an angular projection of a green bank. 

“ Braggart !” “muttered the felon, “I have you 
in my meshes now. Had he joined us he would 
have been a likely pupil; but to be bearded in 
such a fashion by a puppy whom I could have 
wound round my little finger only a few weeks 
ago, it is too m ich, and calls for punishment. If 
we don’t settle him, he'll settle us; that’s a clear 
bill, and it shall be attended to. I was not to 
follow him, was Lnot? Well, that was his wish, 
inine happens to be just the contrary; and I shall 
see him earthed this night.” 

Copley then de pressed one shoulder and affected 
to have a limp in his gait, and taking a circuitous 
ap along the sands, by this time long deserted 
by the tide, he maintained a parallel course with 
Hamilton, withont the latter being in the Jeast 
aware that he was watched. When Hamilton re- 
versed his route Copley did the same, at a great 
distance ; and tracking him with the tenac ity. of a 
blood-hound, he saw him enter the hostelry in the 
Kirkgate. Copley boldly followed, judging cor- 
rectly that Hamilton would not venture to assail 
him in a place of public entertainment. Hamilton 
passed throngh the shop and bar of Mr. Buchanan's 
premises and ascended to his elevated apartment ; 
while Copley, keeping as near the door as pos- 
sible, called for some refreshment at the counter. 

“Has my friend with the dark face been long 
with you?” he asked of Mr. Buchanan. 

“About a week,” replied that worthy. “ Do 
you know anything about him? I'm rather afraid 
he’s getting out at the elbows. I havena seen the 
colour of his money yet.’ 

‘There's none so*unable as those who are un- 
willing,’ was Mr. Copley’s observation, accom- 
panied with a knowing wink; and having dis- 
posed of his brandy and water, he bade farewell 
to Mr. Buchanan. 

Norman had not long been seated in his garret, 
when a gentle tap was made at his door; and con- 
eluding that this was Boniface coming to claim his 
bill, he gruffly ordered entry. But instead of the 
landlord or the landlady, it was their daughter 
Maggie who sued for admission. Hamilton recol- 
lected that Binnacle had spoken of Maggie as 
possessed of personal attractions ; and, in his casual 
meetings with her in the passages, he had observed 
that she did not belie the description of the warm- 
hearted seaman ; but as he was in no mood for gal- 
lantry, the existence, to say nothing of the charms 
of Maggie, had altogether ‘been forgotten by him. 
There, however, she stood before him in a state of 
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evident embarrassment, obviously having some- 
thing to say and yet not knowi ing how todoit. A 
burden to deliver, and yet utterance denied—some- 
thing pressing like a millstone on the heart, and 
no visible way of getting rid of it. Alternately 
the crimson flag and the white ensign showed 
themselves on her finely-rounded cheek and swan- 
like neck, and her little hands trembled violently ; 
but speak she could not. 

‘“ Has anything happened, my good girl ?” asked 
Norman civilly. 

“ You'll think me very forward, sir, but”— 

“ But what ?” 

“My father was asking money from you to-day.” 

“He was,” replied Norman, colouring. 

“ He is not very rich,” said the girl. 


“T believe it, and God knows I wish to pay 
him.” 
“ But,” continued she, “he is not so poor that 


the want of it for a little would hurt him. I am 
sure you have no wish not to pay him.”’ 

‘None, upon my honour.” 

“Tt would be no use my speaking to him or to 
my mother either; for, although they are very 
kind to me, they are particular about these kind of 
things. I know that you are not poor, although 
you may happen to want money just now; and I 


_hope you will not take it amiss if I offer to lend 


you fora few days as mach as will pay my father. 
[ am sure you will think me very forward; but I 
ain afraid my father may have offended you. Ido 
not think he meant to do it; only those who do not 
know him and do not know his way, might think 
that he meant to be rude when he does not mean 
any such thing.” 

““Tam very much obliged to you, my good 
girl, but if I pay your father it must be with my 
money, not his own.” 

“The money is mine, not his,” replied Maggie, 
with just a touch of severity of manner. “I would 
not have taken his money even to save you; that 
is,’ as if recovering herself, “ I would have thought 
about that before [ would have done it; but this 
money here is my own, and I can do with it as I 
like.” 

“But, Maggie, I cannot take away your little 
savings. Would it not look unmanly, mean, 
coward-like in me to avail myself of the kindness 
of a good-natured, hard-working girl like you? If 
your father w ould only have a little patience with 
me, I'd rather work as a common porter on the 
streets, before him or anyone should lose a penny 
by me.” 

“Yes, sir, but you cannot do that just now; and 
Tam sure you will never need to do that. "You 
are perhaps a little unfortunate at present. Ifyou 
please let me leave the money. I could not bear 
(a deep blush) to see you turned out of doors.” 

“God bless you! my dear girl. You are the 


first that has spoken a kind word to me for many 
a day; and if I should never be able to reward 
you, Heaven will!” 

A grateful tear dimmed the dark, lustrous eyé 
of Maggie as Hamilton uttered his gratitude ia 
tones well- -nigh choked by emotion, and the com 
test seemed likely to end in favour of the lender 
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Norman pressed her hand in farther token of his 
esteem; and the pressure seemed to act with 
electric rapidity on her whole frame. 

«There’s somebody comin’ up stairs,” said she 
suddenly ; and disentangling her hand, she flung 
down some money wrapped in paper on the table, 
and disappeared almost immediately. 

The “somebody on the stair” appeared to be a/| 
ruse, ag none came for some time. In the course 
of an hour, however, Mr. Buchanan made his ap- 
pearance in propria persona, and with the iden- 
tical “sma’ bill” which he had presented in the | 
morning. ‘The amiable gentleman eyed the paper | 
which still Jay on the table, and with a shrewdness 
which would have done credit to any modern 
clairvoyant, he rapidly came to the conclusion that 
the circular package enclosed bullion. 

“Would it be convenient noo?” was the query 
uttered by the tongue, while the eye rested full 
and distinctly on the paper package. 

lamilton could not but see in what direction | 
Mr. Buchanan’s optics were engaged, and he an-| 
swered accordingly. 

“Here is fifteen shillings. 
balance to the waiting-maid.” 

“Thank ye, sir! Ye can have the room for 
anither week. ‘There's naething like craving ; and 
as for the waiting-maid, she broke an ashet yes- 
terday.” (‘The latter sentence aside ) 
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You can give the 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE NEW AGITATION. 


So far as contemporaries were concerned, the | 
prosecution, trial and sentence of Muir the poli- 
ticlan turned ont but a nine days’ wonder, after all. 
He was sent off to the hulks with some thieves and | 
housebreakers, worked in chains for a brief space | 
with these associates, and then was shipped for the 
penal settlement; and except the short discussion 
of his ease in Parliament, where the anti-Jacobin | 
feeling was too strong to admit of any relaxation 
of his doom, his name and fate ceased to be dis-' 
cussed as a topic of conversation. Other trials of 
asinilar kind took place, followed by results of| 
an analogous description; but as they produced 
nothing new, and merely confirmed what had gone 
before, they did not excite the same interest that 
was called forth by the first trial of the series. 
his nine days’ duration of wonder is a fortunate 
thing for the human race. O my brother! let it! 
teach you humility as well as hope. If yon are 
the puppet of the day, the thing elevated, huzzaed 
at, written up, spoken up, and in every way idol- 
ised, let not your head, [ pray you, turn giddy ; 
ior be assured, that ere the nine suns have set you 
will some morning find yourself bereft of the 
Waves of popular applause, and, instead, find your- 
self lying high and dry on the bank of neglect, 
your situation, perchance, being somewhat comical ; 
‘accustomed, it may be, to your new position, 
although it might be the very one you occupied 

fore the furor set in; but there mnst you remain 
om your sand bed, and be content with seeing only 
Very far off those crystal waves amidst which you 
0 lately disported yourself #0 merrily. And what 
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| hearts, 


| character than the sister country. 
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cuts short the dream of pleasure also abridges the 
bitter realisation of suffering. You, the victim of 
popular odium—you who are hooted and scorned, 
written and spoken down, be patient, and your 
nine days’ persecution will also have its end; not, 
it may be, in the way of the world thinking better 
of you aud your case—for you may be in your 
grave ere the balance is fairly struack—but the 
world soon tires both of hero and victim, and must 
have variety—new heroes, new victims, new every- 
thing 

It is the same with mere news, mere gossip, as 
with the more substantial matters of virtue and 
Vice, praise and censure—with things with which 
the world have to do, and with those with which 
they have nothing to do. It need not, therefore, 
excite surprise, that amongst the community of 
Edinburgh Muir and his cause gradually ceased to 
be a topic of discussion, and that a new subject 
was broached in its stead, This was FroroEep 
NOTES, a theme which came home to every man's 
pocket, and, by parity of reasoning, to most men’s 
From its peculiar system of banking, 
Scotland was more interested in a c¢ ime of this 
Gold was, and 
still is, little used as the circulating medium of the 
horth—notes down to the denomination of one 


pound being very nearly the universal form of 
Inoney. 


No merchant of large transactions could 
take his cash to the bank without having some of 
the proffered paper returned as sparious; and the 
banks themselves, notwithstanding all their pre- 
cautions, rarely counted over their treasures at 
night without discovering that to some extent or 
other they themselves had also been imposed on. 
The contraband documents passed and re-passed 
amongst all classes—men fearing to be scrupulous 
in examination, and thinking that what they had 


received unwittingly others would take off their 


hands in a spirit equally accommodating. Hence 
it was that the forgeries were to be found in the 
possession of those whose character and position 
placed them above all suspicion as to deliberate 
cireulation ; and even although cases might and 
did transpire where parties issued after they must 
have known the valueless character of the spurious 
notes, yet it was equally clear, on the other hand, 
that such individuals had in the first instance been 
personally deceived, and that they had parted with 
bond fide value to the supposed amount of the 
notes in possession. ‘Then, apart from the doubt 
to which such parties were unquestionably entitled, 
there was the dread punishment which awaited 
those found guilty of the crime; men, therefore, 
submitted to the loss of some pounds rather than 
have the blood of a fellow-creature staining their 
hands, and for ever haunting their terrified ima- 
ginations. The offence was perpetrated stealthily, 
and not by violence, and lacked those incentives 
to revenge which are called forth by personal 
assault. Still the evil grew apace ; and the mutual 
distrust engendered in the transaction of all kinds 
of business gradually induced a general desire for 
detection. It was not for the mere receivers and 
passers of the notes that the Jaw thirsted ; it was 
for the original offenders, Not for those who, 
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standing by the banks of the stream, pulled out 
the solitary straw, and then cast it back again, but 
for those who polluted the stream at the fountain- 
head. Inquisition as for blood was made against 
the latter class of offenders, but without success. 
No suspicious strangers were seen about town. 
The notes, instead of being, as at first, newly- 
manufactured, and stiff and crisp both to sight and 
touch, were now, by aid of coloured paper and 
friction, made to appear old and well-worn; and 
instead of the forgeries being confined, as at the 
beginning, to the Bank of England issues, they 
now began to be fac-similes of the humbler insti- 
tutions of the north. 

From his seclusion, Norman Hamilton was but 
partially aware of the excitement that agitated the 
public mind in Edinburgh regarding the fraudu- 
lent system in which, as we have seen, Mr. Copley 
and his coadjutor the Colonel were extensively 
implicated; but he was now to be informed as to 
the existence of the practice in Scotland, and the 
social effects which it was calculated to produce. 
He had paid his usual nightly visit to Mr. Taylor's 
chambers, and to the domicile of Mrs. Porter, and 
was slowly bending his steps down the Canongate, 
when his attention was arrested by a crowd at a 
shop-door, <A servant-girl stood at the counter 
with four notes in her hand, and appealed with 
weeping eyes to the merchant who stood behind it. 

“Ye surely dinna mean to say, sir, that thae 
notes are worth naething? Oh,dear me! I have 
worked hard and sair for the haiil half year— 
toiled nicht and day—and this is my wage. A 
man in the market changed my five-pund note for 
something that I was buying; and I am on the 
road hame to gi them a’ to my mither. She is 
a puir, lone widow woman; an’ I ha’e striven to 
keep her aff the parish. Oh, gracious, what will 
I do ?” 

“T canna’ help it,” replied the shopkeeper. 
“Ye should seek out the man that got your five- 
pound note.” , 

“He was a stranger that keepit a stall; and hoo 
can I find him, noo that the market is o'er? Oh, 
what will I do?’ 

“That's your ain look oot. The pund o’ tea is 
aught shillings ; and surely ye can never expect me 
to yi'e ye aught shillings worth o’ goods for a piece 
o paper that is no worth tippence, and gi’e ye 
twal’ shillings into the bargain ?” ; 

“Oh, lack-a-day, what will become o' my puir 
auld mither ?” 

“Ye maun jist tell her it’s a mistak’,” replied 
Theodore Reid ; “and the sooner ye gang till her 
the better. D’ye no see that there'sa mob gather- 
ing about the door ?” 

“Will nobody tak’ the notes at ony price ?” 
asked the poor girl, wringing her hands. “Oh, 
what a heart can that man have had to cheat the 
like o’ me!” 

“Tt’s no likely that onybody will tak’ them aff 


your hand unless they want to put their neck in 
jeopardy. Noo, jist gang awa’, mem, if you please, 
or I maun send for the town-guard to clear the 
door.” 


The girl saw that nothing could be made of 
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Theodore, and slowly and sadly she left his shop 
amidst the sorrowful sympathy of the motley group 
of on-lookers. Norman followed her for a few 
paces, and when she was partly clear of the spec- 
tators, he accosted the unfortunate victim. 

“T am very sorry for you,” said he hurriedly, 
“Tam poor myself, poorer than I once was; but 
this may assist you a little. And he put into her 
hands nearly the whole of the silver he had in his 
pockets. 

“Oh, may God in heaven bless you, sir!’ re- 
plied the grateful recipient, as her benefactor 
rushed from her sight. 

This episode concluded, Norman again resumed 
his thoughtful walk. The diabolical character of 
the iniquitous system into which he had been en- 
trapped now flashed upon his fevered brain with a 
vividness that well-nigh bereft him of reason. The 
degradation of being involved, however excusably 
or distantly, in a system productive of such wither- 
ing misery to the humble and unprotected, made 
him regard himself with loathing and abhorrence; 
and he bitterly cursed the untoward fate which 
had landed him in such a humiliating position, 
While pursuing these unwelcome reflections, an 
aged female tapped him on the shoulder, and, on 
his turning round, she whispered in his ear. 

“Sell me what 2” asked he of the hag. 

“Notes, my dear. Ihave been looking for you 
for some nights past.” 

“Sell me notes? What do you mean, woman?” 

“Don't be angry. My son engraves them, and 
he saw youchange one at the bar of a public-house 
in Leith. Ihave a lot in my pocket here. I'll 
give you them very cheap, and on any bank you 
like.” 

‘‘ Begone, beldame!” and Norman rudely shook 
her off. 

“Begone ?” retorted the woman. “ Why should 
I begone? Youare one of ourselves, are you not? 
and I'll give you them as cheap as any other body. 
Come, my dear, we are going to leave this place, 
and if you take our whole stock, we'll let you have 
it very cheap.” 

“Unhand me, miserable wretch!” said Norman 
angrily, as she held on by his dress. “ Unhand 
me, I say; if you don’t I shall call for a con- 
stable.” 

“Call for a constable!” answered the withered 
criminal. “Just call for him, and we shall see 
who has most cause for being afraid. ‘The reset 
is as bad as the thief, as every constable knows.” 

Norman saw at once the dangerous character of 
the hag, and, making a last effort, he contrived to 
detach himself from her grasp and rapidly made 
his escape. She hobbled after him, but her para 
lytic limbs could not maintain the unequal chase. 

“ Aye, run!” she muttered with her toothless 
gums, and stretching out her skinny arms after 
him, “run, but see how fast you will need to rua 
ere you run from the gallows. We must toil, 
must we, all night, making them for you and 
like of you, and gather sticks in the day-time, 4 
get our two shillings a dozen for them, and you 
get your twenty shillings for each of them: 
yet we are hags and beldames. Well, well, yo 
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die with your shoes on, although I should ‘peach Theodore stood irresolute. 
on you myself.” “Tl give you them at half the price that you 
op ‘The old wretch then hobbled down to Theo- | ever got them from Copley for, a5 we want te 
up dore Reid, who, having got quit of the servant | leave this place.” 
be! girl, was conning over his ledger at the small desk Still Theodore stood and spoke not. 
1 near his shop-door. - “Do you buy ”” asked the hag in another terrible 
“ Poor old woman! neither fire nor light in the | whisper. 
lv. house. Help a poor old woman *” “ How do ye know that Copley sold things to 
jut “Tell her to go away,” said Theodore to one of | me, and who is the we that you speak of 2” 
er his satellites. “How do I know? I've followed him often, 
is “Gang aboot your bizness, wifie!” roared the | and seen him go into your shop.” 
obedient shopman. “ But you never saw him sell me anything that 
'e- “I’m cold and hungry, give me something.” was bad," observed Theodore with a chuckle. 
or “Tcanna gie you naething,” said Theodore | “ Woman, I'll ha’e ye laid in the jail !” 
grammatically. “No, but I've seen you pass the notes in your 
ed “Give me at least one penny.” shop that he got from us, and you get from him ; 
of “Not a copper! Dauvit! drive her off wi’ the | don't I know our own work?” 
a besom.” “ Who are you, in the name o’ mischief?” 
+e “Dauvit” proceeded to make a charge with the} “My son makes the notes and I sell them; let 
he implement in question, when the hag raised her | that content you. Do you buy or not?” 
ily shrivelled finger at Theodore, and glared at him ‘“‘IT canna buy in the open street,” replied the 
ri with a furious scowl. cautious Theodore, “ but there is a low door in the 
de “The devil curse you, ye black hypocrite! ye'll| wynd there that leads into my under cellar, and 
arts repent this at Libberton’s Wynd!” if you stand at it, I'll open the door frae the inside 
ch Theodore’s joints trembled at the imprecation ; | and let you in.” 
= and although generally indifferent to the blessings| “Is it a place where nobody sees or hears ?” 
- of the indigent—which, in truth, were often) asked the beldame eagerly. 
™ showered down upon him with no stinted tongue} “We micht be there a hunder years and no’ a 
—there was yet something in this woman’s aspect | mortal soul ever be the wiser; a concealed trap- 
| that made him unaccountably afraid. door, that naebody kens o’ bit mysel’, leads down 
- “ Graceless creature!” said he to Dauvit. “It is| frae it to the shop. Com’ awa’, there’s no fear.” 
“is really lamentable to see a woman at her time o’} “I'll not come; and there is fear, Would I 
. life speaking in that fashion. I doot she has little| trust myself alone with you in a place where I 
nd sense o’ her sin. I'll follow her and speak to her;} might be murdered, and nobody know it? You 
I i's my duty, Dauvit, as Mr. Threeptext says.” hate me, I hate you. I could go alone amongst 
Theodore took his hat and sallied forth on his| ruffians, real, open scoundrels, but you, ye smooth- 
” pious errand, while “ Dauvit” stared with goggle | tongued hypocrite! I could not, dare not trust 
k eves unwontedly dilated at this extraordinary burst | you! You buy from me because I can sell cheaper 
. of philanthropy on the part of his austere em-| than Copley; but if you could hang me, or do me 
ld ployer. Theodore had not much difficulty in’ an ill turn, you would do it ; I would do the same 
aa overtaking the sybil. /to you. You make something by the trade; we 
“ts “What was it ye said to me, ye cripple lim-} make little, but that little pays better than being 
y: mer,” demanded the moral trafficker. honest. Faugh! there’s no such poor trade in the 
- “Tt touched you, did it? I’m glad it did, I| world as being honest! I was honest long ago; 
es meant it to do it.” but what did I make by it? Nothing; not even 
“ Meant it, ye auld beggar! And what business| bread and water. I hate you, man, and I hate 
vd has the like o’ you, that gets your bread frae door | everybody, except my son, although I know that 
es to door, to speak to honest folk in yon fashion?’ | he will suffer some day; but others will suffer 
sa! _“T didn’t want ye’r penny, or your twopence | with him, that they will !” 
ad either ; I wanted to sell what you often buy.” Theodore thought the last reflection might have 
, _ “And what was that ?” asked Theodore, lower-| been spared, as the bitter spirit of revenge it indi- 
+ ing his tone; ‘what can ye have to sell that ye| cated boded no good to him in the event of the 
a have come by honestly ?” relation alluded ‘to being caught in the meshes of 
of ii Honestly ” replied the prophetess with a sneer, | justice; and he was not slow to express the feeling 
that’s a word that belongs not either to you or to| which actuated him in relation to this matter. 
‘de me. I want you to buy from me what Copley “Hoo can you expek me to buy from you, 


/ buys, do you understand that? If you buy from | Luckie, when, in the first place, ye will not trust 
* me yourself as he has to do, ye'll save his profit;} me sae far as into my ain cellar that we may do 


a I suppose you can see through that ?” business in candle-licht; and, secondly, when ye 

~ To do Mr. Reid justice, he was in the habit of| say that, whenever — happens to your son 
purchasing so many commodities of Mr. Copley | ye will make ither folks suffer wi’ him ?” 

rr - that this statement did not convey very precise} ‘‘That,” rejoined the hag quickly, “ that was 

ou, information to him. those that informed on him that I meant. You 


nd “None of your blind parables; what do you] would never do that!” 
2 Want to sell ?” “ Aweel,” replied Theodore, not altogether 
‘nd “ Notes,” said the woman in a fierce whisper. | satisfied with this explanation, but still assuming 


you 
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an appearance of being appeased, “ aweel, mistress, | parcel, give me five pounds for them. I'll wait 
I'll ha’e to bid you a gude nicht. Ye sce it’s a here till you bring the money.” 

kittle trade, and there's a terrible sough about it,! Theodore felt the parcel, and in point of bulk 
and, as I ha’e nae stock on hand, I reckon mysel’ | it was unexceptionable. 

well out o’ the scrape, and mean to keep out o’ it,) ‘I maun see them, however, mistress; I'm no 
sae ye can jist try some other body. It’s a gey | ane that buys a pig in a poke.” 

dark nicht, take care o' your feet; we should hae) “Well, take them to your cellar and look at 
mair lamps in this end, but the Town Council them, and I'll wait here till you come back. And, 
thinks naething o’ us bodies o’ the Canongate. It mind, bring gold—none of your dirty Scotch notes, 
was far better whaun we took charge o’ our ain If we cross the border, they are of no use: 
concerns. Eh! I daresay there’s the aught o'clock | besides, they let people see where we have come 









bell ringin’. from.” 


Saying which Theodore, availing himself of 
the curfew toll, pretended haste in order that he 
might close his repository for the night, although, 
as “ Dauvit” and his brethren well and sorrowfully 
knew, the shutters were never put on till nine, 
while the door itself was not closed till ten, and | 
Theodore did not ascend to supper and _ the 
“reading” until eleven. | 

“Stop!” cried the old woman. “ Here’s a large | 


Theodore put the notes in his pocket, and, re- 
turning to the shop, descended into his lower 
depth, and satisfied himself as to their genuine. 
ness, such as it was; and then he went out to the 
street, and paid the hoary criminal the promised 
sum. 

The shaking, lean, scraggy arm again raised 


itself in menace as Theodore made his retreat. 


(Jo be continued.) 


OLD ROADS AND OLD TRAVELLERS. 


I. THE MEDLEVAL ERA, 


Most things are best understood by contrast. 
But in order to insure fairness of comparison and 
acenracy of inference, it is indispensable that the 
objects compared should be placed in an equally 
favourable light. Standing on the brow of some 
bald and barren hill, the village seen reposing at) 
its base, nestling in the richest foliage and inter- | 
sected by a silvery river, will appear in the illu- | 
sive distance, even to an rnpoetic eye, a scene of | 
enchantment, a miniature Paradise. But only let | 
the captivated spectator descend from his mount of | 
vision, penetrate the alluring shadows, and traverse | 
the straggling street, so picturesque at a distance | 
but so repulsive on a near inspection; let him | 
come into immediate contact with the dirt, dis- | 
figurements and wretchedness that everywhere 
abound, and inhale the malarious odours that load | 
the air, and his mind will speedily undergo a 
process of disenchantment—the vision of beauty 
will meit away as suddenly as the mirage of the 
desert before the advancing traveller. 

Now, what the modern village is to the be-| 








the beauty—for there is a solemn beauty even in 


decay and ruin—remains, while the deformities, 
the blights, the guiit-stains, the shadows, and the 
storm-ravages of Time have passed away, or have 
been forgotten. But this is not an honest way of 
studying or representing the Past. The heavens 
are not all starlight ; the dark sky is needful as a 
background to bring out their spiritual lustre. The 
forest is nut all leaves; many a huge, unsightly 
trunk takes shelter beneath its emerald robes ; and 
so the Past is not to be regarded as the grave of 
buried glory, the well of lost wisdom, the withered 
Eden of all excellence, or the necropolis of human 
nobleness, notwithstanding all that sundry feudal- 
souled philosophers have written and spoken to 
that effect. It has been too much the fashion to 
enlogise antiquity for attributes which it never 
possessed. Age and excellence have with many 
been regarded as almost synonymous. [or our 
part, we are quite content to have made our débit 


amid the wondrous scenes and wholesome conflicts 


of this wakeful age, rather than to have droned 


holder, surveying it from the height of some de-| away a sluggish and half-fossilised existence in 
lectable mountain, the Past Ages, slumbering the “ good old” medieval times. We feel disposed 
peacefully afar off in the misty distance, are to cer-| to adopt the grateful language of one of 
tain individuals, who, standing with faces reversed | keenest thinkers and most trenchant writers of 4 
on the glorious mid-summit of this nineteenth generation just expiring—the Rev. Sydney Smith: 
century, gaze backwards with inexpressible yearn- | “It is of some importance,’ he says, “at what 
ings upon the fabulous glories of the “good old | period a man is born. A young man alive at this 
times.” As in the case employed for illustration, | period hardly knows to what improvement 
so in this, glaring defects are concealed by the | human life he has been introduced ; and I wo 
mellowing shroud of haze in which all objects are | bring before his notice the changes which have 
enwrapped ; the myriad voices of complaint and | taken place in England since I began to br 
suffering are stifled in the distance; all indi-| the breath of life, a period amounting to seventy 
vidualities, of which life everywhere consists, are| years. Gas was unknown; I groped about 
merged into one grand and fascinating unity ; all| streets of London in all but the utter darkness of 
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a twinkling oil lamp, under the protection of 
watchmen in their grand climacteric, and exposed 
to every species of degradation and insult. I have 
been nine hours in sailing from Dover to Calais, 
before the invention of steam. It took me nine 
hours to go from Taunton to Bath, before the in- 
vention of railroads; and I now go in six hours 
from Taunton to London! In going from Taunton 
to Bath, I suffered between 10,000 and 12,000 se- 
vere contusions, before stone-breaking Macadam was 
born. I paid £15 ina single year for repairs of | 
carriage-springs on the pavement of London; and | 
I now glide without noise or fracture on wooden | 

vement. I can walk, by tke assistance of the | 
police, from one end of London to the other with- | 
out molestation; or, if tired, get into a cheap and | 
active cab, instead of those cottages on wheels | 
which the hackney coaches were at the beginning 
of my life. Whatever miseries I suffered, 
there was no post to whisk my complaints for a 
single penny to the remotest corners of the empire ; 
and yet, in spite of all these privations, I lived on 
quietly, and am now ashamed that I was not more 
discontented, and utterly surprised that all these 
changes and inventions did not occur two centu- | 
riesago. I forgot to add that, as the basket of | 
stage-coaches in which luggage was then carried | 
had no springs, your clothes were rubbed all to | 
pieces ; and that, even in the best society, one third | 
of the gentlemen at Jeast were always drunk.” | 

If the changes thus humourously indicated | 
between two modern and closely-allied epochs of 
social history be so remarkable, how vivid and | 
strongly defined may we not expect the contrast | 
to be between our present highly-privileged con- | 
dition and the rude civilisation of medieval Eng- | 
land! Adopting the hints conveyed in the above | 
reminiscences of a life extending over more than | 
half a century, we purpose to pursue the investiga- 
tion yet deeper into the dim recesses of the past. 
Atatime when the country is rapidly becoming 
girdled with new RoAps of extraordinary con- 
struction, along which unparalleled numbers of 
NEW TRAVELLERS are continually rushing with 
startling velocity, it may tend at once to stifle any 
incipient discontents and to enkindle becoming 
gratitude, if we can steal a few glimpses of those 
OLD ROADS and OLD TRAVELLERS that are supposed 
to form part of the glory of “auld lang syne.” In 
order, however, to obtain a conception at all ap- 
proximating to the reality of the privations, the 
discomforts, and the miseries of those primitive 
times, it is necessary first to strip the mind of well- 
nigh all its furniture and memorials—to take down, 
48 it were, all the varied hangings that cover and 
embellish the halls of memory, pack them up, and 
stow them away. ‘Terrible havoe will this opera- 
tion make among our ideas, recollections, expe- 
Mences, and associations. To keep, for the pre- 
Sent, to the subject in hand, we must, by a violent 
effort of the imagination, tear up and destroy every 
yard of railway and tramway in the land ; viaducts 
must melt away, and the materials of which they 
are constructed be reduced to dust ; excavated and 
tunnelled rocks must be restored to their primeval 
silence and integtity ; the ten thousand times ten 
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thousand “sleepers,” over whose buried bones the 
fierce fire-steeds are ever rushing, must rise from 
the earth, an exceeding great army, and resume 
their stations in the living forests and groves from 
whence they were abstracted; while the omni- 
potent engine—emblem of the age which it has in- 
augurated and symbolised—must retire to the 
shades of that oblivion from which it only so re- 
cently emerged. Canals must also disappear from 
the face of nature, and leave vast neighbourhoods 
with no means of transmitting goods from one 
locality to another. The thousands of miles of 
broad, beaten, Macadamised turnpike-roads, that 
wander like life-channels through and through the 
land, must be swept away; and with them car- 
riages, coaches, carts, stage-wagons, and other 


vehicles innumerable. The mail is arrested; the 


penny-post is abolished; St. Martin’s-le-Grand is 
closed and fades away into the twilight of the far- 
off ages. Mighty towns and magnificent cities are 
dwindling away, as we gaze, into dingy, obscure, 
stagnant villages, peopled by hinds. Huge encum- 
bering forests are springing up in every direction, 
where the robber keeps company with wolves and 
foxes, and only comes forth to prey upon solitary 
and benighted travellers. Smiling districts, and 
beautiful, well-cultured tracts of country, are 
rapidly relapsing into original barrenness, till the 
eve sees nothing but wide wastes and lonely house- 
less moors. Intercourse is almost suspended; all 
distinct cémmunication has _ well-nigh ceased. 
Scotland and England are again as good as di- 
vorced by distance and the difficulties of transit. 
The fine adamantine roads, over which we so buoy- 
antly rolled in youth, in our first heroic essays at 
travelling, have shrivelled and shrunk into narrow, 
swampy, boggy lanes, strewed with the wreckage 
of fallen vehicles and scattered merchandise. Let 
the reader, whom we have thus attempted to trans- 
port with us to the obscure depths of monastic 
England, realise his position, if he can. At pre- 
sent we will not forsake him in his ideal explora- 
tions; but will endeavour to render him such 
assistance, and open up such glimpses into the past, 
as it is in our power to afford. 

The public is sometimes treated, through the 
columns of the daily journals, to most doleful 
descriptions of the inconveniences and hardships 
of modern railway-travelling. Irascible old gen- 
tlemen, hoarse with recently-contracted catarrh or 
agonised with rheumatism, will wax eloquent in 
their patriotic denunciations against the cruelty 
and cold-blooded inhumanity of directors or of 
subordinate officials; and the gruff key-note of 
complaint once struck, there generally ensues a 
whole chorus of grievances and plaintive sturies, 
that call up responsive groans of x yp = Bogen 
all the flannelled and greenhoused mem of 
society. Not that we would for a moment vindi- 
cate or excuse the wickedness involved ina wanton 
exposure of human health and life to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, which at times have been 
inflicted upon passengers by some of the lords of 
the rail in the unscrupulous pursuit of their own 
selfish ends; but magnify these annoyances and 
discomforts as we may, they dwindle into absolute 
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insignificance beside the miseries and calamities of 
ancient travelling. Contrast the commercial nomad 
of the present era, ensconced in a carriage vastly 
superior to the ordinary equipage of nobility and 
royalty a few centuries ago, gliding in a few hours 
from one extremity of the land to another, and 
meanwhile, through the medium of the Times or 
Daily News, taking a bird’s-eye view of the events, 
enterprises and doings at that moment agitating 
the wide world—contrast this pleasant picture, 
we say, with the anxious and solitary trader of 
the monastic ages, limping his weary way over 
perilous ruts and bogs, and along highways infested 
with robbers, through dense and lonely woods 
whose jungle abounded with wild boars, howling 
wolves, and untamed bulls, and compelled some- 
times to wade knee-deep through floods, and 
ponds, and rivulets. In traversing these wild old 
ways, the horse or the mule—should he be fortu- 
nate enough to possess one—would often, worn 
out by fatigue, sink and expire on the road, or 
would flounder and be smothered in the bog, or 
would be swept away by the strong current of the 
ford. The minor roads especially were exceed- 
ingly tortuous, for the passenger naturally avoided 
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rels were frequent, and the path was sometimes 
blocked up during a long time by carriers, neither 
of whom would break the way. It happened 
almost every day that coaches stuck fast, until a 
team of cattle could be procnred from some neigh. 
bouring farm to tug them out of the slough. But 
in bad seasons, the inconveniences, perils and 
disasters were far more serious and _tragical. 
Sometimes the floods were so deep and impetuous 
that wayfarers had to swim for their lives, while 
the weak and inexpert were often sweptaway. In 
the course of one of his journeys, Thoresby with 
difficulty escaped drowning by an inundation of the 
Trent. Afterwards, he was detained at Stamford four 
days on account of the state of the roads, and they 
was extricated from his position only by a company 
of fourteen members of the House of Commons, 
attended by competent guides, and who compas- 
sionately took him in tow. In 1685, the great 
route through Wales to Holyhead was in such a 
dreadful condition that a viceroy, on his way to 
Ireland, spent five hours in journeying from St. 
Asaph to Conway, a distance of fourteen miles. 
Between the latter place and Beaumaris he was 
forced to walk a great part of the way, while his 


every formidable impediment in his way. Hence, | lady was carried in a litter. His coach, instead of 
if he approached a hill, instead of scaling and bearing him, was itself borne after him. It was 


crossing it, he would traverse its base (we now 
shoot through its rocky heart); if the river inter- 
sected his track, he deviated from his course in 
search of a shallower fording-place—(we should 
now skim over it or burrow under it); if the path 
were unusually rugged, he tried a longer but 
smoother route: thus the lines of traffic became 
intricate, uncertain and sinuous, and travellers were 
continually going astray. 

It is highly amusing now to read, in the diaries 
of some of those grave and quaint men of the 
olden time, of the misfortunes and adversities that 
befel them in their occasional peregrinations. 
Thoresby, the well-known antiquary, piteously 
relates how he was in danger of losing his way on 
the ancient North road (one of the best in the 
kingdom), and how he actually did lose himself 
between Doncaster and York. The courtly and 
eccentric Pepys, together with his wife, travelling 
in their own carriage, lost their way twice in one 
short tour, and on the second occasion narrowly 
escaped the penance of passing a comfortless night 
on Salisbury plain. The condition of the roads 
was often frightful, especially after a fall of rain, 
when travellers were sometimes delayed for a 
week together. Two Franciscan friars, in the 13th 
century, when within a mile or two of the eccle- 
siastical town of Oxford, whither they were bound, 
found it impossible to accomplish their journey in 
consequence of the floods that covered the country 
thereabout, and otherwise ran many risks of 

rishing from the terrible dangers of the road. 

t was only in fine weather, even in the 17th 
century, we are informed by the most delightful 
of modern historians, that the whole breadth of 
the road was available for wheeled vehicles. Often 
the mud lay deep on the right and left, and only 
a narrow track of firm ground rose above the 
quagmire, At such times, obstructions and quar- 





customary then for carriages to be taken to pieces 


at Conway, and conveyed on the shoulders of stout 
Welsh peasants to the Menai Straits. 

As it was in Wales, so it was everywhere else. 
Even in Kent and Sussex—counties bordering on 
the capital—the roads in winter were perfect bogs, 
in which the strength of the strongest horses was 


‘speedily vanquished. Often, during months in 


the year, the markets were inaccessible; and the 
transmission of goods was so entirely suspended 
that, while in some localities supplies were dis- 
tressingly deficient, in others the superabundance 
actually rotted from the impossibility of either 
consuming it or transporting it to spots where it 
was needed. These facts and incidents, culled 
from a host of similar ones, will suffice to give a 
few glimmerings of insight into one aspect, at 
least, of the barbaric past. Some notions we may 
hereby each shape to ourselves of our slow-going 
forefathers—those miracles of patience and heroic 
endurance, and prodigies of the ive virtues. 
Could such disasters and tribulations as habitually 
happened to them be permitted to overtake, only 
for a few days, the “ fast” people of this generation, 
it is to be feared that a moiety of the nomadic 
population would be driven into insanity. 

Let us next see what ideas these ancient 
islanders had about long journeys, and what was 
the ordinary rate at which they were accusto 
to travel. Many of our readers will call to mind 
the boyish wonder and awe with which they were 
wont to listen to the reminiscences of some evet- 
memorable journeying exploit performed more than 
half-a-century before by some venerable village 
patriarch, or city Methuselah ; the months he | 
spent in anticipation, and the weeks in anxious 
preparation ; how he had gone about, taking tender 
and dolorous farewells of friends and neighbours; 
how, if he had never before made his will, it was 
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tawent; how forebodings of danger, disaster, rob-| with to tie them, were provided, which cost 
bery and death had haunted his midnight slumbers | 4s. 9d. Then these ten panniers were put across 


and overcast with lurid gloom all his day-dreams ; 
how, when the dreaded hour of departure arrived, 
al the manliness that had been left was broken 
down by the parting scene—the wile hanging | 
round his neck, the children clinging to his knees, 
and the neighbours coming out of their houses to 
gaze upon the daring adventurer. Then would 
follow an exciting narrative of hair-breadth escapes, | 
of encounters with freebooters, dislocation of joints, 
aud all the ordinary incidents of locomotion in the 
age preceding the birth of Macadam, and while | 
steam Was yet unknown as a motive power. But 
if the “ancient men” of the expiring generation 
could regale our juvenile intelligence with such 





experiences as these, what revelations might we 
not expect from a resuscitated monk, or pedlar, or 
baron of the medizval centuries? Why, twenty | 
miles were deemed a good day’s progress in those 
lethargic times, even when traversing the choicest | 
roads. The Abbot of St. Alban’s on Ohe oceasion, 
when desirous of going to Tynemouth to visit a 
cell belonging to his abbey, was compelled first to 
ask the king’s permission, because it was in such a | 
remote part of the kingdom. A fine illustration 
this of despotic royal paternity! When an abbot 
returned safely from a journey, it was customary | 
for him to present thanks with much solemnity at 
the altar, and to lavish bouuty upon the poor, who 
crowded the monastic gates to welcome his return. | 
We are indebted to Froissart for a record of oue | 
of the most remarkable and expeditious journeys 
of those times, which was accomplisled by the | 
mother of Richard IL, who, at the time of Wat | 
Tyler’s insurrection, in 1380, “came in oue day | 
from Canterbury to London, for she never durst | 
tarry on the way.” This was accounted a sur- 
prising achievement, though performed with the 
aid of all the resources of royalty, and on the best 
road of England—one of the straight and well- 
kept old Roman ways. In 1881, forty days were 
allowed, by letter of safe conduct, to Lion, herald 
to the King of Scotland, to go from London to the 
Borders, with five servants and six horses. 

_ A good illustration of the extreme difficulty and 
insecurity of travelling at the close of the thirteenth 
century is afforded by an account of the cost of trans- 
mitting £1000 to Prince Edward, son of Edward L., 
inthe year 1301. The treasure was brought to 
London by two knights on horseback, attended by 
sixteen valets on foot. It was not sutlicient, how- 
ever, that the money should be protected by men- 
atarms. In the absence of hostels, excepting in 
towns, it was necessary to secure the guards from 
hunger. They were therefore accompanied by 
two cooks, whose duty it was to provide a “safe 
lodging” daily for the money, and to attend to the 
§astronomic wants of its conductors. One of them, 
after having accompanied the escort two days’ 
ride between Chester and London, spurred on to 
the metropolis to herald the approach of the inoney. 


‘ may be of interest in these days to know how 


| thirty shillings ; 
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hese £1000, all in silver, were conveyed to their 
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the backs of five hackneys, supplied, of course, by 
the companies of hackneymen established along 
the road. It took the guard eight days to arrive 
in London with a heavy weight, and six days to 
return to Chester without one. The knights each 
received one shilling a-day, and each valet was 
well-paid at a third of the sume stipend. The 
cooks had each twopence a-day ; but the one who 
Was in the prince's service having to stay two ad- 
ditional days in London, in order to eount out the 
money to the treasurer, received two shillings 
extra. The cost of hiring the five hackneys was 
aud the total expense ot cOnVey- 
£6 is. Od. ear 
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In the reign of Charles IL, the stage-coach 
which ran between London and Oxtord required 
two days for a journey which is now effected in 
about two hours on the Great Western line. ‘The 
stave to Exeter occupied four days. kven so re- 


icently as 1703, when Prince George of Denmark 


visited the stately mansion of Petworth with the 
view of meeting Charles LI. of Spain, the last 
nine miles of the journey took six hours, Several 
of the carriages employed to convey his retinue 
were upset and injured. An unfortunate courtier 
in attendance complains that, during fourteen 
hours, he never once alighted, except when the 
coach overturned, or stuck in the mud. Think of 
this, and learn to be grateful, ye moderna grumblers 
at slow trains! 

But there were other inconveniences besides the 
ruggedness of the roads to terrify aud afflict the 
aucient traveller. ‘The country, and especially the 
neighbourhood of the great highways of the land, 
was infested by troops of robbers and vagabonds, 
who lived by plundering the wayfarer. The 
famous highway perpetuated by the name of Wat- 
ling-street, was in so dangerous a condition in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, that armed knights 
were employed to scour it and perform the fune- 
tions of our modern rural police, by defending the 
passenger from the rapacity of outlaws who se- 
creted themselves in the thick forests that skirted 
the road, and there found a sanctuary from justice. 
It was often the case that, not satisfied with plun- 
dering their victims, these miscreants would sell 
them as slaves, if poor, or compel them to pay an 
immense ransom, if rich. From the terrible perils 
by which the wayfarer was thus environed, it early 
became the custom for the merchants, bishops, 
monks, and others, to travel in companies; an 
hence arose that cheerful mode of old Englisi 
locomotion which Chaucer has so charmingly 
described in his Canterbury Pilgrims. The local- 
ities chiefly haunted by these mounted marauders 
were the waste places and forests fringing the grent 
routes to London. Hounslow-heath on the grent 
western road, and Finchley-common on the great 
northern road, were perhaps the most notorious of 


these plague spots. “The Cambridge scholars,” 
2» 
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says Mr. Macaulay, “trembled when they ap- 
proached Epping-forest, even in broad daylight. 
Seamen who had just been paid off at Chathain 
were often compelled to deliver their purses at 
Guadshill, celebrated near a hundred years earlier 
by the greatest of poets as the scene of the depre- 
dations of Poins and Falstaff.” A romantic inte- 
rest still attaches to the names and daring exploits 
of many of these men. Clande Duval, the prince 
and type of chiva!rous highwaymen, is alluringly 
help up for the admiration and imitation of the 
daring and reckless; and the young and thought- 
less drink in with a fatal eagerness the tales of , 
their mingled ferocity and kindliness, their auda- 
city and generosity, their amours and their despe-| 
rate deeds. 

A humorous illustration of French locomotion in 
the ei; ghteenth century is furnished by the follow- 
ing account of the misadventures of Voltaire and | 
two female companions, when on an expedition | 

from Paris into the provinces. The experienced eve | 
will readily recoguise the graphie hand of Carlyle 
in the picturing :—* Figure a lean and vivid- 
tempered philosopher starting from Paris, under 
clond of night, during hard frost, in a large lum- 
bering coach, or rather waggon, compared with 
Which indeed, the generality of modern waggous 
were a luxurious conveyance, With four starved 
and perhaps spavined hacks, he slowly sets forth 
under a mountain of band- boxes. At his side sits 
the wandering virago, Marquise du Chatelet; in 
frout of him a serving-maid, with additional band- 
boxes, et divers effets de sa maitresse. At the next 
stage, the postilions have to be beat up; they come 
out swearing. Cloaks and fur pelisses avail little | 
against the January cold; ‘time and hours’ are the 
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only hope. But, lo! at the tenth mile this Tyburn. 
coach breaks down! One many-voiced discordant 
wail shrieks through the solitrde, making hight 
hideous—but in vain; the axletree has given way ; 

the vehicle has overset,and marchionesses, chamber. 
maids, band-boxes, and philosophers, are weltering 


in inextricable chaos. The carriage was in the stage 


next Nangis, about hali-way to that town, when the 
hind axletree broke, and it tumbled onthe road to 


_M. de Voltaire’s side. Madame du Chatelet and her 


maid fell above him, with all their bundles and 
band-Loxes, for these were not tied to the front but 
only piled up on both hands of the maid; and go, 
observing tlie law of equilibrium and gravitation 
of bodies, they rushed toward the corner where 
M. de Voltaire lay squeezed together. Under so 
many burdens, which half suffocated him, he kept 
shouting bitterly; but it was impossible to change 
place ; all had to remain as it was till the two 
lackeys, one of whom was hurt by the fall, could 
come up, with the postilions, to disencumber the 
vehicle ; they first drew ont all the luggage, next 
the women, and then M. de Voltaire. Nothing could 
be got out except by the top, that is, by the coach- 
door, which now opened upwards. One of the 
lackeys and a postilion, clambering aloft and fixing 
themselves on the body of the vehicle, drew them 
up as from a well, seizing the first limb that came 
to hand, whether arm or leg; and then passed 
them down to the two stationed below, who set 
them firmly on the ground.” How they afterwards 
disposed of themselves our authority does not 
certify. 

These specimens of the delights of ancient tra- 
velling will suffice ;_in our next chapter we shall 
approach a stage or two nearer to our own times. 


THE [INFANT CAIN. 


‘Turice lovely, earth’s first human bud, 
The slumbering infant smiled ; 

A beauteous drop of loving life, 
Sweet dreams its sleep beguiled : 

And earth's first mother, doting, pressed | 
Earth's first and only child. 


Its cradle was the ruddy sand, 
Whence restlessly it gazed, 

Now on the glaring round red sun, 
That on the desert blazed, 

Now on the tall o ‘ershadowing palm— 
Delizhted and amazed. 


Eve watched it with a mother’s heart, 
Her Adam-featured boy ; 

And, a8 she marked each ‘lusty limb, 

And viewed its infant joy, 





To guess its future history 
Was still her fond employ. 


What would it be—that lovely babe, 
That heaven-born, bright-eyed thing % 

The promised Saviour, sent to heal 
The Serpent's baleful sting ? 

A will-compelling chief? a sage 
Of deep imagining ? 


9 


Delnsive dream! ‘Tis well for us 
We rather hope than know, 

Or she had read his branded name 
Who laid a brother low, 

Whose envious hand in after-years 
Struck the first murderer's blow. 
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MEMOIRS OF DR. CHALMERS? 


Tne present is the fourth and concluding volume , exactly reversed some years afterwards. The 


of Dr. Hanna’s “ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers.” A 
considerable portion of it is occupied with narra- 
tives and explanations connected with the eccle- 
sjastical controversies which resulted in the dis- 
ruption of the Scotch establishment ; and although 
Chalmers took a prominent part in the antecedeuts 
of the movement, we must pass that subject as cal- 
culated to interest the Scottish reader exclusively. 
There are other portions, however, in which all 
our readers are sure to have their sympathies en- 
listed, and some of these will be duly indicated as 
we proceed. 

Chalmers was transferred from the chair of 


Moral Philosophy in St. Andrew's to that of Di- | 


vinity in the Metropolitan Coilege of Edinburgh ; | 


and, according to George Gilfillan, he “shook the 
dust of ages” from the theological rostrum. The 


change did not produce any great pecuniary im-— 


provement in his condition. In consequence of 
the bankruptcy of the City of Edinburgh, the an- 
nual emoluments did not average above £200; 
while, from the scale of hospitality which he states 
himself as having been obliged to adopt, his ex- 
penditure was at the rate of £500 per annum—the 
difference, we presume, being made up from his 
writings, or from other sources regarding which 
we have no information. In this state of matters 
he was glad to accept of the sinecure of chaplain 
to the King, if a post yielding £50 be entitled 
to that designation. He also about this time re- 
ceived some other appointments, higher in reputa- 
tion, but barren in the solid attribute of pecuniary 
return. He was successively elected a fellow of 
the Royal Ss clety of Edinburgh, a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and a Doctor 
of Laws of the University of Oxford. Several 
mediocre divines have received the tirst distinction, 
but no Seotch Presbyterian clergyman, so far as 
We recollect, ever was privileged to receive the 
last two honours. Dr. Beattie is the only other 
Presbyterian whom Oxford capped, and he was 
a layman, Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise was 
the ostensible cause of his recognition by the 
guardians of orthodoxy, and he afterwards did 
good service to the Church by his Londoa lectures 
on Church establishments; but could his after- 
lenunciations of Puseyism, and his share in the 
Free-Kirk movement have been anticipated, it is 
hot likely that the honours of Oxford would have 
been bestowed upon him. ‘The Earl of Elgin fur- 
hishes an interesting account of his installation as 

octor of Laws, to which we can do nothing more 
than merely refer. ‘The favour enjoyed ut Oxford 
indicates the satisfaction of the heads of that vene- 
table seat of learning with the politics of Chalmers 
at this particular juncture; and, as a matter of 
Course, he was not in good odour with the Whigs 
athe time, which political like and dislike was 


ee 


Tories were favourable to Church extension, and 
to the stand made by Chalmers regarding the Irish 
appropriation clause, on both of which the Whigs 
were heterodox; while, on the other hand, in the 
matter of church-sites, and also im non-intrnsion, 
the Whigs, or, at all events, the Scotch section of 
them, were friendly and the Tories adverse. These 
political vacillations teach the important lesson 
that whoever will, like Chalmers, act an indepen- 
dent part, may lay his account to receiving frowns 
from men in office of all shades. With the Earl 
of Aberdeen, the coadjutor in Church extension, 
the intercourse was cordial; but with the Foreign 
Secretary, the correspondence on non-intrusion 
was controversial and bitter. As illustrative of the 
“friendly,” we have the following account of a 
visit to Haddo House :-— 

Took leave of the family at eleven, not without an en- 
hanced respect for Lord Aberdeen, whose conversation and 
whole couduct have given me a deeper sense than ever 
both of his talents and his worth. He bas had sad work 
lately with the perverseness of the people of his own parish, 
threatening to veto a most admirable presentee. Atone of 
the meetings he had with them, he himself opened with 


prayer, to the great delight of all the good in this quarter. 
—P. di. 


The misunderstanding between the Earl of 
Aberdeen ard Dr. Chalmers relative to a legisla- 
tive adjustment of the troubles of the Church is 
too complicated to be entered on here; it isenough 
to state that it appears to have ended in mutual 
alienation. Sir James Graham followed suit with 
his political ally ; and undertook a «pecial journey 
to Glasgow in order to vote, in his capacity of Lord 
Rector, in favour of Chalmers’ rival for the 
Divinity chair in the University of that town, and 
by this warm display of zeal contributed to pre- 
vent Chalmers from obtaining the appointment ; 
and, several years afterwards, Sir James renewed 
his hostility by very smartly cross-examining the 
“old man eloqnent” in regard to his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee held to inquire 
into the causes four withholding sites from the Free 
Kirk. Chalmers’ very sudden death took place a 
few days after he had been subjected to the Old 
Bailey practice of the baronet of Netherby ; and it 
is more than probable that by this time Sir James 
may have seen cause to regret that his standard of 
public duty induced him so often to put himself 
into antagonism with one of the few good and great 
men of the day. 

Lord Melbourne's antipathies affected even per- 
sonal intercourse. The scene we are about to 
quote from is Downing-street, and the parties 
present are a deputation to the Premier; our 
journal-extract will tell the rest :— 

Lord Melbourze’s whole deportment was very remark- 


able. He shook bands with Dr. Gordon, and perbeps ove 
or two more of the deputation, but brushed past me. .. - 





* Constable. 


Edinburgh. 
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After these cuts, ], of course, Was thrown back on my in- 


dependence, and asserted it more firmly and calmly than I 


had ever done before. . . . The first seeming approxima- 
tion which he made to me was to look at me while talking 


as if he was directing that talk to me; but without some | 


more individual and distinct act of recognition, I was de- 
termined to keep aloof, and so escaped the Premier with- 
out exchanging words with him. 


He declined attending a subsequent interview, 
assigning as his reason— 

It is not politic for me to go—me who am in disgrace 
at Court—me who am the hapless object of the Chief of 
the Cabinet's frown—ime who must retire in chagrin from 
public Jife, and spend in obscurity and pining neglect the 
remainder of my days; yet, though outwerdly scouted 
upon, inwardly elated with the honour of such a distine- 
tion ; for, quoth the poet, *‘ A courtier’s curses are exalted 


w 


praise ! 

Passing from these courtly scenes, we shall 
glance in detail at the different enterprises in which 
Chalmers was engaged alter his residence was fixed 
in Edinburgh. These were, the Church-extension 
movement in connexion with the Established 
Church of Scotland, the propagation of his pauper 
theory, his non-intrusion negotiations, his institu- 
tion ofa clerical fund forthe Free Church, and his 


establishment of a model-church in tlhe west part of 


Edinburgh, near the locality of the Burke murders. 

He wished to obtain Government aid in erecting 
additional churches; bunt failure in this did not 
cause him to relax his working of the voluntary 
principle; and in a few years he succeeded in 
rearing two hundred and twenty-two new churches, 
at a cost of £305,747 11s. 2}d.; a great feat truly, 
but one which ended unfortunately, as, when he 
came to secede from the Established Church, he had 
to leave all these buildings behind and to commence 
a new set of erections over again. Regarding his 
poor-law theory, or, in other words, the power to 
keep down pauperism by moral suasion, we are not 
at all satisfied that the attempt, however laudable or 
desirable, has ever so fully succeeded in the hands 
of any one asit did in Chalmers’s own. We have 
similar although perhaps less dubiety regarding 
the success of territorial churches; but we are not 
disposed to dogmatise on either topic, aud shall 
avail ourselves of their introduction to quote a 
letter regarding pauperism written by Carlyle to 
Chalmers, being chiefly moved to this by the con- 
sideration that, like the letters of “the Duke,” 
those of Carlyle are read by everybody :— 

5, Cheyne-row, Chelsea, London, 
Oclober 11th, 141. 
My pear Sin,—The book you bave honoured me by 


sending, and the letter along with it, arrived here two days | 


ago. Allow me to return many kind thanks for this atten- 
tion. I am glad and proud to be remembered by one who 
is always memorable to me, and memorable to all the 
world, whether they have seen or have not seen him. A 
wholesome, grateful air of hope, brotherly kindness, cheer- 
fal sagacity, salutes me from this book as I eagerly glance 
over it; to read it with care, as I purpose shortly to do, 
will beno task for me but a pleasure. (ne is sure before. 


DR. CHALMERS. 


on seliishpess, mechanical utilities, cconomies and ley 
courts; that if there be not a religious element iu the reg. 
tions of men, such relations are miserable and doomed w 
ruin. A poor-law can be no lasting remedy ; the poor ang 
the rich, when once the naked parts of their condition come 
into collision, cannot long live together upon a poor-law, 
solely as a sad trausitionary palliative against still fiercer 
miseries aid insupportabilities can it pretend to recom. 
mend itself, till something better be vouchsafed us with 
true healing under ils wings. 

Alas! the poor of this country seem to me, in thege 
years, to be fast becoming the miserablest of all sorts of 
men. Black slaves in South Carolina I do believe deserve 
pity enough; but the black is at least not stranded, cast 
ashore from tke stream of human interests and left to 
perish there; he is connected with human interests, be. 
longs to those above him, if only as aslave. Blacks too, ] 
suppose, are cased in a beneficent wrappage of stupidity 
and insensibility. One pallid Paisley weaver, with the 
sight of his famishing children round him, with the memory 
of his deceut, independent father before him, has probably 
more wretcl:ednuess in his single heartthan a hundred blacks, 
Did you observe the late trial at Stockport, in Cheshire, 
of a human father and a human mother, for poisoning 
three of their children to gain successively some £3 4s, 
from a burial-society for each of them? A barrister of my 
acquaintance who goes that Circuit informs me positively 
that the official people durst not go furiher into this busi- 
ness; that this case was by no means a solitary oue there; 
that, on the whole, they thought it good to close up the 
ma‘ter swiftly again froin the light of day and investigate it 
The hands of the pitiful women have sodder 
their own children! Such a state of matiers cannot sub- 
sist under the firmament of heaven. Sach a state of mat- 
ters will remedy itself, as God lives, if not by mild means 
by fierce and fiercest! ‘That you, with your generous, 
hopeful heart, believe there may still exist in our actual 
Churches enough of divine fire to awaken the supine rich 
and degraded poor, and act victoriously against such 8 
mass of pressing and ever-aceumulating evils—alas ! what 
worse could be said of this by the bitterest opponent of it, 
than that it is a noble hoping against hope, a noble, 
Strennous determination to gather from the dry deciduous 
tree what the green alone could yield? Surely, for those 
who have still such a faith, I will vote that they should 
have all possible room to try it in. With a Chalmers ip 
every British parish much might be possible; but, alas! 
what assurance is there that in any one British parish 
there will ever be another? 

But enough ef this, Go us it may, your labours in this 
matter are not lost—no jot of thrm is lost. Nay, in one 
shape or another, as | believe, the thing that you advocate 
wust verily realise itseif in this earth, across what famines, 
poor-laws, convulsions and embroiled strugglings is net 
known to man. My prayer is, that a voice so humane, 8 
true and wise, may long be heard in this debate, and at 
tentively laid to heart on all sides. 

With many wishes for you and yours, with lasting esteem 
and regard, | remain, my dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

THomas CaRLYLS. 


no deeper. 


In common with others, Chalmers was surprised 


at the common-place aspect of the Prophet of 


hand of tinding much, very much, that one must at once. 


and zealously assent to; and slower assent, doubt, examina- 
tion, nay, ultimate dissent itself (turning only ou the appli- 
cation and details), can but render a deeper beautiful 
basis of agreement more visible. It seems to me a great 
truth, this fundamental principle of yours, which I trace as 
the origin of ali these hopes, endeavours and convictions 
in regard to peuyerisa, thet human things cannot stand 








Despair when he came into contact with him. He 
describes his wayward couutryman as— 

A strong-featured man, and of strong sense. We wer 
most cordial and coalescing, and he very compliments} 
and pleasant; but his talk was not at all Carlylish, mac 
rather the plain and manly conversation ef good, yrs 
common sense, with a deal of hearty laughing on 
sides.— P. 505. 

We shall not enter into the vexed question 
connected with the disruption of the northem 
Church establishments, as all our readers mus 
know that they were caused by jealousies as to! 
respective boundaries of the civil and ecclesiastt 
elements, and also because more readable matt® 
will be found connected with the events of the 
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disruption than with the polemical topics out of 
which it had its origin. For example, there was 
the falling of the portrait of William III. from the 
walls. of Holyrood, just as his grace the Queen's 
High Commissioner was about to proceed to open 
the disruption Assembly of the Church—an omi- 
nous accident, considering that the settlement 
ranted at the Revolution was that day, in the | 
opinion of the reforming party, to be practically | 
revoked. Then we have Dr. Hanna's graphic | 
aceount of the withdrawal of the Free Church | 


ministers from the old place of meeting. | 
A vast multitude of people stood congregated in George's- | 
street, crowdiog-in upon the church-doors. When the deed | 
was done within, the intimation of it passed like lightning | 
through the mass without; and when the forms of their 
most venerated clergymen were seen emerging from the 
eburch, a loud and irrepressible cheer burst from their lips 
and echoed through the now half-empty Assembly Hall. 
There was no design on the part of the clergymen to form 
into a procession, but they were forced to it by the nar- 
rowness of the lane opened for their egress through the 
heart of the crowd. Falling into line, and walking three 
abreast, they formed into a colamn which extended for a 
quarter of a mile and more. As they moved along to the 
uew hall prepared for their reception, very different feelings 
prevailed among the numberless spectators who lined the 
streets, and thronged each window, and door, and balcony 
on either side. Some gazed in stupid wonder: the ma- 
jority looked on in silent admiration. A few were seen to 
smile, as if in mockery; while here and there, as the child 
or wife of some Outgoing minister caught sight of a hus- 
band’s or a father’s form accomplishing an act which was 
to leave his family homeless and unprovided, warm tear- 
drops gathered, which, as if half-ashamed of them, the 
hand of faith was in haste to wipe away. There were law- 
judges there, who had placed themselves where they could 
be unseen observers of what took place, who must have 
felt perplexed, it may be saddened, when they saw realised 
before their eyes the fruits of. their decisions. Elsewhere 
in the city Lord Jeffrey was sitting reading in his quiet 
room, when one burst in upon him saying, “‘ Well, what do 
you think of it? more than four hundred of them are 
actually out!’ The book was flung aside, and springing 
to his feet. Lord Jeffrey exclaimed, “ I’m proud of my 
country! There is not another country upon the earth 
where such a deed could have been done !”—Pp. 328, 9. 





The hardships induced by this movement are 
also felicitously described. 


Qne venerable minister had to send his wife aud chil- 
dren away to a distance of seventy miles—not a house or 
hut nearer being open for their accommodation—and he 
had himself to take a room in the only inn which the district 
supplied. Another was asked by his widowed daughter to 
Stare a cottage within his parish, in which she lived, but 
the noble proprietor interfered. She was warned that if 
she harboured her own parent in her house she weuld for- 
feit her right to her dwelling, as it was not desired that 
‘ny house on this estate should be “a lodging-house for 
dissenters,” A third, driven from one of the loveliest 
homes, compelled to study in a wretched garret, and to 
“eep often with nothing between him and the open hea- 
‘ens but the cold slate covered with hoar-frost, his very 
breath frozen upon the bed-clothes—sank into the grave! 
From the manse of Tongue the patriarchal clergyman and 

‘* Son, who was his assistant and successor, separating 
themselves from their families, retired to a very humble 
“ode. The exposure and privation were too mueh for 
them—they both caught fever and died. .... Such are 
rep leaves of a record which, if ever the history of the 

ft plantation of the Free Church be fully written, will be 
& book of inany and strangely-coloured pages.*—Pp. 356, 7. 


* We had thought that the 
; t petty persecution of refusin 
a Pace, the Free Church had been so thoroughly ventilat 
ay lament that all complaint on this head fad since 
removed; but we have ascertained that no site has yet 
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The new community illustrated the forcing 
effects of persecution ; and in the few years of its 
history that elapsed previous to the death of its 
distinguished leader, 500 churches had been erected, 
at a cost of upwards of £300,000. The work of 
general church-building being in some measure 
provided for, Chalmers, with characteristic energy, 
set about the institution of a territorial charch, 
fully equipped with minister, teachers and visitors, 
the object being the religious, moral and social 
elevation of the degraded masses within the se- 
lected district, which, as we have already men- 
tioned, comprehended the locality of the notorious 
Burke murders, and was otherwise populated with 
ignorance, misery and vice. The block of tene- 
ments set apart for the experiment comprised 411 
families, involving a gross population of 2000, of 
whom about 1500 attended no church, and 290 
children were growing up untaught. 

The physical and moral condition of this district was 
deplorable: one fourth were paupers on the poor-roll, and 
one fourth were street-beggars, thieves or prostitutes, 
When Mr. Tasker, their fature minister, made his first 
visits to some of the filthiest closes, it was no uncommon 
thing for him to find from twenty to thirty men, women 
and children huddled together in one putrid dwelling, 
lying indiscriminately on the floor, waiting the return of 
the bearer of some well-concocted begging-letter, or the 
coming on of that darkness under which they might sally 
out to earn, by fair means or by foul, the purchase-money 
of renewed debaucherr. Upon one occasion he entered a 
tenement with from twelve to twenty apartments, where 
every human being, man and woman, were so drunk that 
they could not hear their own squalid infants crying in 
vain to them for food. He purchased some bread for the 
children, and entering a few minutes afterwards a neigh- 
bouring dram-shop, he found a half-drank mother driving 
a bargain fur more whiskey with the very bread which her 
famishing children should have been eating. He once 
went to a funeral, and found the assembled company all so 
drunk around the corpse that he had to go and beg some 
sober neighbours to come and carry the coffin to the grave. 
P. 395. 

Dr. Hanna admits that these were extreme 
cases, but there can be no question that the locality 
was bad in the extreme. and that in its selection 
the capabilities of the territorial scheme were fairly 
put to the test. Chalmers commenced operations 
by appointing twenty visitors over twenty sections 
of the West Port, each section including (by one 
of those arithmetical homologies of which he was 
so fond, and of which more anon) about twenty 
families. The visitors were to hold weekly meet- 
ings with their charges, and to offer Christian 
advices, but no alms, food or clothing; it being 
his settled conviction that mere eleemosynary 
undertakings were productive of no benefit; and 
so rigid was he on this score that he set his face 
against gratuitous education, on the plea that the 
teaching for which a trifle was paid would be more 





been obtained for a congregation of this body in Crathie, the 
parish in which Balmoral is situated, and that under the 
pressure of the refusal the congregation has been reduced ia 
numbers. The Queen comes into formal possession of the 
Balmoral property in a few months, and we feel assured that 
her Majesty is too liberal to refuse toleration to any of her 
subjects. e Free Church minister of the nei 

village of Ballater is also unable to got a site for a manse; 
but we have every confidence that vicinage of 
Victoria will infuse such a healthy tone amongst the 
proprietors of the district as will lead them to act more in 
accordance with the enlightenment of the nineteenth century. 
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valued than that which was obtained for nothing. 
After the visitors had plied their vocation for some 
weeks, Chalmers summoned a conference with the 
“ West Porters” in the upper floor of a crazy tan- 
nery, and here unfolded to such as chose to attend 
the-plans which he intended to carry into effect 
for their improvement, one of those being, that 
their children were to be offered a first-rate ecuca- 
tion at the small charge of twopence each per 
week. The school opened with sixty-four pupils, 
and in the course of a year 250 were in attendance, 
the great mass being drawn from the West Port. 
The next step was the church, which was up-hill 
work for some time, the first attendants “being 
mostly old women ;” but the cause waxed strong, 
and a church was ultimately built, which now re- 


joices in occupied pews, three-fourths of the wor-_ 


shippers being drawn from within the geographical 
limits originally chalked out. A library, savings- 
bank, washing-house, and female industrial school 
all followed, and the experiment may now be con- 
sidered as successful. ‘The school furnished some 
striking results, Chalmers insisting on rigid ablu- 
tions among the scholars, and taking cognizance 
of the physical department down to the element 
of hair-cutting. In his own humorous style, he 
Bays— 

We have made a bargain—I don't know that it is a very 
cheap one—but we got a hairdresser to clip the boys’ 


heads at eighteen pence a-dezen, which is at the rate of 
three-halfpence per head. 


Of the genuine kindliness of feeling that held so 
large a place in the nature of Chalmers, the present 
volume supplies numerous instances. Tholuck, 
the German theologian, visited Edinburgh in 1846, 
and the two celebrities enjoyed much friendly in- 
tercourse, but the concluding interview surpassed 
the whole. 

The day before Tholuck’s departure, Chalmers called. 
He sat with him only for a few minutes and said little, but 
looked at him constantly with an expression of earnest 
ipterest and affection. He rose to take leave; and instead 
of taking him by the hand, he threw his arms round his 
neck and kissed him, while “God bless you, my dear 
friend,” broke with apparent difficulty from his over-charged 
heart. After Chalmers left, it was noticed that a tear had 
gathered in the eye of him who had received the apostolic 
benediction and seal of brotherhood from one he loved and 
venerated so much, His only observation was a half-mut- 
tered, half-spoken “eben ein kuss”—even a kiss. 


He cultivated a close intimacy with his students, 
and laughingly wondered if they had for him the 
same reverence that he had had for his early 
teachers. His love, too, for his grandchildren was 
unbounded ; and when separated from them by 
scarlet-fever, his letters, despatched from one room 
to another, are perfect models of epistolary corres- 
pondence for the young. The ties of his birth- 
“pone were never eradicated: and to the last he 

oved to wander amongst the minutest scenes of 
early life. This joyousness of feeling was so fresh 
and buoyant, that the dew of youth seemed to re- 
main permanently with him. He could not think 
himself old; and when he saw a matronly person 
whose years might possibly be fewer than his own, 
he declared that he could not avoid paying the 
deepest reverence. One chord of early life was 
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struck in later times which deserves special atten. 
tion. It was the recalling of probably the first 
object of his affection, under circumstances which, 
to those who regard Chalmers as a grave theo. 
loyian or a thoughtful economist, will appear suff. 
‘ciently strange. During his last visit (1845) to 
his native village of Anstruther, many favourite 
haunts were re-called. 





But the most interesting visit of all was to Barnsmuir, 
_a place afew miles distant on the way to Crail. In his 
| sehvol-boy days it bad been occupied by Captain R—~, 
| whose eldest daughter rode in daily on a litile pony to the 
' scbool at Anstruther. Dr. Chalmers was then a boy of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, but he was not too 
young for an attachment of a singularly tenacious hold, 
| Miss R was married, I believe, while he was yet at 
| college, to Mr. F , and his opportunities of seeing her 
in after-life were few ; but that early impression never faded 
from his heart. At the time of his visit to Anstruther, in 
1845, she had been dead for many years; but, at Dr, 
| Chalmers’s particular request, her younger sister met him 
| at Barnsmuir. Having made the most affectionate in- 
| quiries about Mrs, F—— and her family, he inquired par. 
ticularly about her death, receiving with deep emotion the 
intelligence that she had died in the full Christian hope, 
and that some of his own letters to her sister had served to 
soothe and comfort her latest hour. ‘‘ Mrs. W.,” said he, 
eagerly, “is there a portrait of your sister anywhere ip this 
| house ?” She took him toa room and pointed to a profile 
which hung upon the wall. He planted himself before it, 
gazed on it with intense earnestness, took down the pic. 
ture, took out his card, and, by two wafers, fixed it firmly 
on the back of the portrait, exactly opposite to the face. 
Having replaced the likeness, he stood before it and barst 
into a flood of tears, accompanied by the warmest ex- 
pressions of attachment. After leaving the house, he saun- 
tered in silence round the garden buried in old recol- 
lections, heaving a sigh occasionally, and muttering to 
himself, ‘* More than forty years ago.” Itis not often that 
boyish feeling survives so loug, and still less frequeut that 
| after such a life of variety aud occnpation as his had been, it 
should break out so freshly and strongly; nor would we 
have ventured to record the incident, did it not appear to 
us tu prove that Dr. Chalmers was as much distinguished 
for the tenderness and tenacity of his attachments as for 
the brilliancy of his intellectual gifts. 








If phrenology were true, Dr. Chalmers must 
have been largely possessed of the organ of number; 
but as that science falsely ascribed to him a large 
and weighty brain—the post mortem belying both 
attributes—we can only state the facts of his nu- 
merical tendencies without certifying their iden 
tity with craniological development. Observe, 
then, how mathematically he describes the apatt- 
ment where a sitting took place of the French 
Institute. 


The room is a large oblong; the table annular, and is 
an ellipse of great eccentricity ; the president's platform # 
at the extremity of the conjugate axis. The members st 
round the exterior circumference of the table, and th 
strangers on two rews of forms along the walis,—P. 51. 


Dr. Hanna afterwards tells us that— 


A taste for numerical arrangement was exhibited fn the 
most insignificant actions and habits of his life. It mg 
lated every part of his toilet, down even wo the daily sur 
ping of his razor. Beginning with his minimum, ¥ 
was two strokes, he added one stroke more each day 58© 
cessively till he got up to a number fixed on as his mar 
mum, on reaching which he reversed the process, dimt 
nishing the namber of his strokes by one each day till tbe 
lowest point was touched ; and so, by what he would hare 
called a series of oscillations between his meximam ond 
his minimum, this matter of stropping undeviatingly DP 
gressed. .. . His staff was put down to the ground reg® 
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larly at each fourth foot-fall; and the number of its descents 

ve hin @ pretty accurate measure of the space over 
which he walked. Habit had rendered the counting of 
these descen's an easy— indeed almost a mechanical opera- 
tion; so that though meeting friends, and sustaining an 
animated conversation, it still went on. . . . One winter 
he kept an accurate reckoning of the number of persons 
he met upon the road each day, curious to know whether 
a fixed average would be observed, or whether it would 
vary as the days shortened or lengthened. 


These arithmetical tendencies did not repress | 
more generous miscellaneous studies; and we find 
that at “even-tide” he re-perused Shakspeare, 
Milton and Gibbon. It was only under such a 
combination of studies that a statement like the! 
following could have been conceived. He was. 
arguing strenuously on the ability of the poorest’ 
to contribute to the support of the ministry, and 
he thus clenches his position. 


I am only serry, when some of the Highland brethren 
were telling us of the inability of the people in some dis- 
tricts to give anything, that I did not put the question, 
whether the practice of snuffing was at al] prevalent amung 
them, Why, I believe that I could make out by the 
Excise returns that, in the Island of Islay alone, some 
£6000 a-year is spent in tobacco. The power of littles is 
wonderful; I began with pennies; I now come down to 
pinches, and say that, if we got but a tenth of the snuff 
used by Highlanders—every tenth pinch—it would enable 
us to support our whole ecclesiastical system in the High- , 
lands. It is astonishing, the power of infinitesimals! The | 
mass of the planet Jupiter is made up of infinitesimals; | 
and surely, after that, it is in the power of infinitesimals | 
to make up a stipend for the minister of Ballachulish.— 
P, 369. 


Akin to this in humour is the following :— 


He often told a favourite story about a Highland bap- | 
tism. A clergyman went to administer the rite in the house | 
of one of his hearers, near which there ran a smal! burn or 
river, which, when he reached it, was so deep and swollen 
with recent rains that he could not get across. In these 
circumstances he told the father to bring the child down 
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I am an old man now, and though my life has | 
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_to the burn-side. Farnished with a wooden seoop, the 
_ clergyman stood upon the one side, and the father, holding 
his child as far out as he could, stood upon the other. 
| The service proceeded, an’, wien the time came for 
; sprinkling the babe, the minister, dipping the sevop into 
_ the water, flung its contents across, aiming at the child's 
| face. He failed more than once, ealling out to the father 
after each new trial, “* Weel, hast gotten ony yet?” 


A baptismal scene also occurred in Chalmers’ 
own history, and we shall give it in his own 
words. Being in Bristol, he called on Mr. Ellis, 


, the author of the “ Polynesian Researches :'— 


Our tea was followed up by the baptism of the younger 
children, which was laid upon me with the fall consent and 
approbation of Mr. Haines, their clergyman. It was a very 
awkward affair; one vivacious boy of fourteen months was 
kicking, and sprawling, and laughing during the whole of 
my address; and then, to complete the thing, the bairn, 
instead of being held out to me horizontally, was held out 
perpendicularly, so that I could not apply the water to the 
face of it but by touching its brow with my wet handfal, 
and letting as much as I could trickle down, The child 
(Alexander Robert) thought I was playing with it, and got 
up a great guffaw of a Jaugh as the water flowed down on 
its cheeks. I learned afterwards that the Independent 
ministers, like the Episcopalian, take the child in the one 
arm, and baptise with the other—a thing which I could 
not have managed, and more especially with a boy so active 
and athletic as he was. This explained, however, the per 
pendicularity of the presentation by the father.—P. 50s, 


About a fortnight after this circumstance, Chal- 
mers was in eternity. He returned home after 
giving his evidence on the House of Commons 
Committee on Free Church Sites, and one morn- 
ing, without previous sign or warning, he was 
found in bed quite dead, the placid features indi- 
cating that he had passed into those heavens for 
which his manly piety and devoted labours had 
long been fitting him, without groan, or struggle, 
or pain. 
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years ago thief-taking had not grown into a 


conld not afford to do so, in fact. 
the means and facilities that later times have 
sfforded to our successors. Railways existed only 


been full of adventures, some of a rather odd, and | science, and there was then mech more uncertainty 
some of a hazardous description, it is very little) in the practice even of sciences than there is at 
that has been said about them. Jt was not near so) present. Still, we did not let all the rogues escape 
much the fashion in my time as it is now to let all, us; and [ am given to understand they are not all 
the world know how the secret and silent ma-| canght even now. In deprecation of the present 
chinery of justice did its business. We, whose | fashion of decrying us old fellows who are laid 
function it was to work out the retribution due to| upon the shelf, perhaps I may be allowed to pre- 
crime, kept our own counsel, and made no more! sent the reader with a short sample of my own 
revelations than we were obliged to make. We) experience, which will show that we did some- 
We had not | thing, at any rate, towards the capture and punish- 
ment of offenders. 
It is now between thirty and forty years a 


in the brains of projectors and speculators, whom | that a tradest.an, in a large way of business in the 


the wise world looked npon as madmen; and the! city of Bath, inclosed in a very corpulent letter, 
electric telegraph had not even got so far as to be ; 
langhed at, which I have observed is generally the | sum of money, amounting, if I recollect right, to 
first step forward of all great discoveries. So, as) little short of £2000 in Bank of Englaud notes. 
I said, we kept our own counsel, and made up, as! The letter, which was posted by the tradesman him- 
far as we could, by secresy, cnnning and stratagem: | self, never reached its destination. 
for the want of better touls to work with. Fifty | could be discovered, upon inquiry at the post- 


directed to a wholesale house in London, a heavy 





No trace of it 
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that before any investigation had been set on foot, 
some days having unavoidably elapsed ere any 
suspicion of robbery occurred, the whole of the 
stolen notes had been passed in London, and most 
of them had found their way to the cash-boxes of 
different bankers. To me was assigned the task of 
scenting out the trail of the thief; and I imme- 
diately set about the business, though I must 
confess with very indifferent hope of success. The 
notes had, as I soon became aware, all been changed 
by one person, so that there was probably no con- 
federate in the crime, and consequently less chance 
of discovery. The descriptions given by the dif- 
ferent persons who had changed the notes of the 
person who had paid them away, though they 
varied very much in many particulars, as descrip- 
tions of persons always do, yet tallied in one re- 


spect: they all described him as a merry, vivacious, | 


gentlemanly man of about thirty-five years of age, 


and a little under the middle size. In one place, 


moreover, Where he had changed a hundred-pound 


note to pay for a greenestriped silk dress, he was | 
accompanied by a lady, young, tall, sprightly, but, 


not handsome. The young shopman at the draper’s 


in Oxford-street, who gave me this clue, added. 


further, that he thought the lady was no stranger 
to town, she having been to the shop since alone 
for ribbons to match the silk, and that perhaps 
she might be met with without much trouble. 
thought so too, and, furnished with a pattern of 
silk from the same piece, I commenced a prow], 


which I continued day and night in all likely and | 


unlikely localities, endeavouring to match my pat- 
tern upon the dresses of young ladies “tall, 
sprightly, but not handsome.” My exertions were 
not without their reward. 
habited as I expected, in the green-striped silk— 
but was no nearer to the thief than before. 


house in Piccadilly. The person who had changed 
the notes was a lodger, who had stayed in town 
for a few days only—who had appeared to take a 
particular pleasure in her society—had induced 
her, with her parents’ consent, to accompany him 
in a round of sight-seeing—had treated her very 
handsomely, and purchased for her several trinkets 
and the dress in question. He had given out that 
he was on his way to France ; but this, I soon dis- 
covered, was nothing but a blind, since he had 
never applied for a passport in London, and I could 
meet with no trace of him at Calais or Boulogne, 
where he might have obtained one for the interior. 
[ could donomore. The rogue had been too cun- 
ning to leave a trail behind him, and, unless acci- 
dent should turn him up, had effectually given 
justice the slip. Meanwhile, other events occurred 
of more stirring interest, which drove him entirely 


offices, cither in Bath or London ; but it was found | the blood royal. 
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} A full season was expected, and 
a full season there was. ‘Together with the nobj- 
lity of the capital, down came the invariable 
attendants in those days upon wealth and fashion, 
a huge shoal, to wit, of gamblers, sharpers, and 
the swell-mob, who calculated, not without reason, 
upon reaping a good harvest among the unsophis- 
ticated citizens of “the west countree.” But the 
authorities at Bow-street, who were perfectiy well 
aware of what was going on, not willing to let 
them have all the fun to themselves, resolved to 
have a hand in the game, and to seize the oppor- 
tunity of thinning the ranks of the pick-pockets 
especially, and of sending a batch of the old 





T 


I found the Jady, | 


She | 
was the daughter of a woman who kept a lodging. | 


offenders upon their travels for the good of the 
country. It would have been easy to frighten them 
back to London, by allowing a few of my London 
colleagues to show their well-known faces in the 
streets of Bath. It was judged better to take the 
‘worst of the rascals, if it could be managed, in 
flagrante delicto, and rid the realm of them at 
once as a warning to the rest. For this purpose, 
I, as I knew the town and was known to many of 
the inhabitants in consequence of my investiga- 
tions on the subject of the post-office robbery, was 
sent down to take what measures [ chose for the 
speedy eapture of the light-fingered race. Having 
communicated my plan, and made some necessary 
arrangements with the corporation-officers, I 
walked forth the day after my arrival rigged out 
as the very model of a gentleman farmer, and with 
eyes, mouth and pockets wide open, and a stout 
gold-headed cane in my hand, strolled leisurely 
through the fashionable thoroughfares, the pump- 
room, and the assembly-rooms, like a fat goose 
waiting to be plucked. I wore a pair of yellow 
gloves well wadded, to save me from falling, 
through a moment’s inadvertency, into my own 
snare, which snare consisted of about fifty fish- 
hooks, large black hackles, firmly sewn, barb 
| downwards, into each of the pockets of my bran 
new leather breeches. The most blundering “prig” 
!alive might have easily got his hand to the bottom 
‘of my pockets, but to get it out again, without 
tearing every particle of flesh from the bones, was 
asheer impossibility. As I lounged staring about, 
I took care never to see any of my old customers 
until the convulsive tug at one or other of the 
pockets announced the capture of a thief. I then 
coolly linked my arm in that of the prisoner, told 
him in a confidential whisper who I was, and pro- 
fessed to wonder that he did not know me ; assured 
him I did not wish to hurt his feelings by expo- 
sure, as he was a bit of a gentleman ; and, walking 
him off to a private receptacle in Orange Grove, 
where my coadjutors were in waiting, releas 
him from hook to be consigned to the tender mercies 
of Crook, who was then a magistrate of the city. 


out of my mind, and the affair soon vanished | should perhaps be accused of boasting if I declared 


altogether from my recollection. 

About three years afterwards the delightful city 
of Bath was honoured with the presence of certain 
scions of royalty and the élite of the fashionable 
world, who all at once took it into their heads that 


how many head of game I bagged the first day. 
One circumstance made me laugh in spite of my- 
self: as I was walking off with the first victim, 
we caine bolt upon his ‘‘ pal,” who, seeing me arm 
in arm with his fellow, naturally supposed I was 





the hot springs, once so refreshing to the pigs of 


King Bladud, might prove equally invigorating to | 





a picked-up pigeon, and, eager for his share of the 
plucking, actually walked with us into the trap 
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without being hooked, ‘The second day's sport 
was much less productive than the first; the ruse 
haa somehow got wind, and the rogues had taken 


a panic. On the third day I showed myself in, 


my true colours, and, in company with the town 

slice, scoured out the dens of the evil-doers, apd 
warned all that yet remained of the London prac- 
titioners to quit the town within twelve hours. 
This, and the seizure of a couple of gambling- 
gangs, with their apparatus, in a house in Milson- 
street, effectually dispersed the cloud of villany 
that had settled upon the city, and I began before 


a week had elapsed to think of returning home. | 


Accordingly, I tovk a place in the mail which left 
the York House at nine o'clock, and amused my- 
self in the interim by walking about the town and 


gossiping oceasionally with such of the inhabi- | 


tants with whom I had formed a temporary ac- 
quaintance. 


I was standing at the corner of Milsom-street, | 


near Loder’s music-shop, and laughing with the 
Rev. Mr. , Officiating curate of the 
Church, when we were joined by a gentlemanly 








man, who shook hands with the curate and in- | 
quired the subject of our mirth, bowing politely to | 





me. Mr. introduced us to each other, when, 
upon looking in the stranger's face, an undefinable 
something secretly told me that though I did not 


know him, and though I could not recollect having — 


ever seen him before, yet that I ought to have 
known him, and must know him and all about 
him by some means or other. I took good notice 
of his countenance and figure, and my conviction 
of some as yet unaccountable connexion between 
him and me grew momentarily stronger and 
stronger. He did not once look me in the face, 
and [ thought changed colour slightly when he 
heard my vocation mentioned; he very shortly 
took his leave. 
was. “Oh, said Mr. ——, “he is the landlord 
of the Fox, at Midford, a most welcome personage, 
I can assure you, to the eyes of an angler, after a 
warm day’s fishing inCoombe-brook ; a very worthy 
and respectable sort of man he is, and a most at- 
tentive host.” I could not make it out, nor for 
the life of me account for the strange ideas that ran 
in my head—the presentiment that already rose in 
my mind that it was my destiny to coil a halter 
round the neck of that “worthy and respectable 
sort of man.” Do what I would, I could not get 
the notion out of my head all the evening. At 
length the time came for starting. I walked to 


the coach-office, clapped my portmanteau in the | 


front boot, and, as Fate would have it, found 
- myself the sole inside passenger. Here, left to my 
own thoughts, as the mail rattled lightly along the 
dark road, I began calling myself to account why 
the common-place physiognomy of the stranger I 
had met in the afternoon, and whom I had never, 
to my knowledge, seen before, should haunt me 
meessantly as it did. Iran over in my mind all 
my experience in the profession, from the very 
first pickpocket captured twenty years before down 
to the transactions of yesterday. That face was 
hever among the number of my prisoners. No, 
it was altogether new to me; and yet, I thought 


I inquired immediately who he | 
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again, is that the face of one whom I ought to have 
captured, though I never did? Let me see. I 
began again to revise all the fruitless chases" I had 
made in the course of my life, and to compare the 
descriptions of every missing rogue with the face 
and figure of the stranger. Befsre the coach 
stopped for supper at Newbury I[ had come upon 
the right scent. “That's the man,” said I to 
myself, “ who stole the two thousand pound letter 
from the Post-office three years ago!” After 
supper, [ had leisure to think the matter over, and 
to form my plans; and having settled what I 
would do, | went comfortably to sleep and en- 
| joyed a good night's rest at my ease in the coach. 
_f reported myself at the office the same morning, 
, and requested a private conference with my supe- 
riors. It was immediately granted, when I stated 
that I had grounds for supposing myself at length 
in the way of clearing up the affair of the robbery, 
and asked for leave to pursue the investigation in 
/my own way, with such assistance only as [ should 
see fit to apply for. No objection was made to my 
‘demand, and, supplied with the necessary funds, 
[ immediately set off in search of the young shop- 
man who had guided me in the matter of the 
sprightly young lady. Though he had left his 
situation in Oxford-street, he had fortunately left 
his present address behind him, and we were soon 
in conference. To my inquiry whether he would 
be still able to identify the man we sought, “ Yes,” 
said he, “at any time, among a thousand others.” 
“Then,” said I, “you will come with me and 
notice every man into whose company I bring 
you; and if you should see him, you will pull out 
your watch and say to him, ‘Oblige me with the 
time by you, sir, my watch is stopped.’” Ltooka 
couple of places in the Bath coach for the same 
night, and having first placed a watch upon the 
motions of the sprightly young lady, who was still 
at the maternal home in Piccadilly, I again started 
off with my companion early in the evening for the 
city of the hot springs. 
_ In the afternoon of the next day, having re- 
'freshed ourselves after our journey with a nap of 
a couple of hours and a good dinner, I made a call 
in company with the young draper upon the Rev. 
Mr. “What! not gone yet?” said he, 
“T thought you were in London long before this.’ 
‘I did not think it necessary to undeceive him. 
“ Why,” said I, “I have met witha young friend ; 
and as [ think I have a right to a day’s holiday, I 
mean to take a turn at trout-fishing along with 
him. I am come to ask if you will condescend.to 
| join us. You were saying the other day that you 
knew of some place where we might catch fish, and 
get a decent dinner afterwards; if you will make 
one of our party and bring any friend with you, 
we may perhaps spend a pleasant day together.” 
The reverend gentleman was nothing loth, and we 
agreed to set forth directly after breakfast on the 
following morning. I now went tothe Town-hall 
in search of a couple of the city-officers in whom I 
knew I might confide, and engaging them to be 
at the brook near Midford-bridge, ) a 


were to keep an eye on the Isndlord of the “ Fox, 











hand, on the morrow, i 
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and in case of any symptoms of a meditated escape, 
to take him into custody. This precaution I 
thonght necessary, as it was possible, were he the 
man I[ sought, he might recollect the face of the 
shopman who had sold him the striped silk, and 
slope off withuut waiting to cook our dinner for us. 
As we emerged from the Town-hall, and were de- 
seending the steps, my eye lighted upon a couple 
of young fellows, who with rods in their hands 
and creels at their hips, were evidently just re- 
turned from a day's fishing. I asked them what 
sport, got into conversation, and following them 
into the upper parlour of an inn in the Borough- 
walls, sat down with them to taste the publican’s 
Burton ale. The discourse was of trout and tront- 
fishing, and I made many inquiries as to the diffe- 
rent brooks in the neighbourhood. At last Midford 
was mentioned, and the “ Fox Inn” followed as a 
matter of course. I pretended to be struck with 
the name of the landlord of the “ Fox,’ and asked 
who he was, where he came from—could it be my 
old friend ? “ Oh!” said one of the young fellows, 
“H—— can tell you all about him; we'll have 
him up. Here, waiter, call Mr. H—-.” The 
waiter disappeared, and the publican came up- 
stairs. “ Here’s a gentleman who wants to know 
about , a8 keeps the ‘ Fox’ at Midford; you 
ean tell’n all about him.’ “ Yes,” said I,“ I want 
to know whether he isa friend of mine—that’s 
all. How long has this gentleman kept the 
‘Fox?’ and what was he before he kept that 
house?” “ Oh!” said the publican, “ he han’t kept 
that house many years; he were in the post-office 
here long enough afore he took to that. He’ve got 
a goodish business in summer-time out there, but 
he doan't do much in the winter. “Tis but a little 
place, you know.” “Ah, he is not my friend,” 
said I, “I beg pardon for troubling you.” “ No 
trouble at all, sir,’’ and the publican disappeared. 
In the post-office, thought I; we're on the right 
track, as to-morrow will show. The morrow came, 
and a glorious day for fishing they said it was. 
The curate and a friend he brought with him, and 
I and the young draper, stepped into a hired chaise 
at half-past nine in the morning, and drove off to 
Midford. We surmounted slowly the huge hill, 
and drew  g at the door of the “ Fox’’ in less than 
an hour. I seized my rod, and, pushing my com- 
panion before me, made for the brook-side beyond 
the mill, pretending eagerness for the sport. and 
bexging our friends to order dinner, and then re- 
join us. I was afraid lest the landlord should 
catch a glimpse of us, and, disliking onr appear- 
ance, make himself scarce; and I was unwilling, 
too, to spoil the sport of the party. The day was 
warm and close, but clondy at times; and the two 
gentlemen, who understood the craft of angling, 
had goo:l success. The draper and I, on the other 
hand, made a sorry affair of it. A dozen times, 
at least, the fish broke away our hooks, and, when 
at last the draper ecanght one, he broke the rod in 
Ingging it ont. As for me, I caught none. I was 
all the while thinking of a bigger fish, which I wae 
afraid was lying shy in the public-honse, and 
might not be induced to come out of his hole. 
But these were groundless fears. The stable-boy 
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came running across the meadow about five o'clock 
to tell us dinner was waiting; and we saw the 
landlord himself, without his coat, standingon the 
little plank-bridge by the mill, and signing with 
his hands for us to make haste, at the distance of 


half a mile. We found the ducks and green peag 
smoking on the table, and a tidy lass in waiting, 
I bade her tell her inaster to bring a bottle of his 
best sherry. She withdrew, and, in a few minutes, 
the landlord came in all smiles and good humour, 
bottle and corkscrew in hand, and began drawing 
| the cork. 

As the wine glugged forth into the decanter, 
the draper, who just-then was thinking of nothing 
but satisfying his appetite, started, turned pale, 
}and, recovering himself as he met my glance, 
pulled out his watch, and, turning to the uncon- 
_scious victim of the law, said, ‘‘ Landlord, oblige 
me with the exact time by you; my watch is 
stopped.” 

“The exact time,’’ said the other obsequiously, 
‘is sixteen minutes past five to a second.” 

The die was cast. 

The gentlemen all enjoyed their dinner, and, 
for the matter of that, so did I mine. The land- 
lord waited upon us with the utmost glee and 
alacrity, laughed at the passing jokes till the tears 
ran out of his eyes, took wine with the curate, 
with whom he was on terms of respectful fami- 
liarity, and seemed altogether as happy as man 
could be in the enjoyment of the comforts and 
delights of existence. It went against my heart 
to think how soon all this would be dashed away 
from him ; but [ knew that feeling was a weakness 
I ought not to entertain. When we had done 
dinner and finished a bottle of port, I ordered the 
chaise to the door, requested, as the evening was 
getting cool, to have it closed up, and bade the 
landlord make out his bill. While our party were 
packing up their tackle and fish, and loading the 
chaise, I whispered to the draper that he should 
ride outside with the driver. I got first into the 
chaise, and, taking out my purse, called to the 
landlord, as the two gentlemen were getting in, to 
come and receive his money. We were all seated 
when he came, bill in hand, and, bowing, presented 
it tome. I took hold of his hand instead of the 
bill: “Come!” said I, “here's room enough for 
vou,” and I pulled him before he was aware of my 
intent down on the seat at my side. I shut the 
door while he yet thought [ was joking, and grasp- 
ing him firmly by the arm, apprised him that he 
was my prisoner for robbery committed on the 
Post-office three years ago. All this had taken 
place so rapidly, that my two companions in the 
chaise were only convinced that the whole was not 
a practical jest on my part after I ha: ordered the 
driver to proceed as fast as possible to the Town- 
hall in Bath, and they had time to notice the 
horror-stricken condition of the miserable man in 
enstorly as I fastened the hand-cuffs on his wrists. 
At their request I stopped the chaise at the foot 
of the hill, and suffered them to alight, taking up 
in their stead the two town-ofticers, who had been 
lurking all day in the neighbourhood, and had 











seen how the affair had been managed. One of 
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them ran back to the inn for the hat and coat of| standing appearances, nothing should convince 
the prisoner, who groaned bitterly, and writhed in 


agony of spirit, but spoke not a word during the 
short journey. He was safely lodged in gaol in 
Grove-street the same evening, after the hearing 
of the charge I had to prefer against him. I then 
went to the post-office to see what chance of evi- 
dence inquiry in that quarter might afford. There 
I learned that the prisoner had been in the con- 
stant habit of calling once or twice a-week to see 
his old companions, and had as constantly assisted 
them in sorting the letters and making up the 
mail-bags whenever, from pressure of business, his 
experienced assistance was desirable. The master 
remembered distinctlv that he had assisted to make 
up the London mail-bag which onght to have con- 
tained the missing letter three years before. Upon 
my demanding why [ was not informed of that 
during the investigation I made at the time, he 
said it had escaped his memory, and that, further, 
Mr. was the last man upon earth whom he 
should have suspected; and that, indeed, notwith- 





him of the prisoner's guilt. 

When the trial came on about six weeks after, 
the Old Bailey jury were of a very different 
opinion. The evidence was, in fact, overpowering. 
He was ideutified not only by the sprightly young 
lady and her mother, but by half a score of the 
tradesmen and shopkeepers who had changed 
large notes for small purchases He was sentenced 
to be hanged—and hanged he was in less than a 
month after the trial, in spite of all the efforts 
made by his friends (in support of which efforts 
no expense was spared) to procure a commutation 
of the sentence. The day before his execution he 
made a full confession of his guilt. All the exense 
he could allege was the force of the temptation, 
which took him by surprise, and he had not the 
power to resist it. He forgave me, as the instru- 
ment of his punishment, on the ground that I had 
only done my duty; and, in compliance with his 
last request, [ saw his body packed up and for- 
warded to Bath for interment by his family. 


THE SHEEPISH SHEPHERD; OR, LOVE TURNED IMPERTINENT. 


Ar evening-time, when flower and leaf 
Were dropping dew, like Nature's grief, 
That from her fair fruits blossoming, 
And every bud and beauteous thing 

She works upon in opening spring, 

The day had darkly passed away, 

And turned her colours, rainbow-gay, 
To green, or sober-tinted grey ; 

In this most solemn, silent hour, 

When Darkness broods in wood and bower, 
And Fantasy has fearful power, 
Threading alone the dusky grove, 
Thinking of lambs, and not of love, 
And how they weaned, and how they throve ; 
While there was left enough of light 

To show so innocent a sight, 

I met a boy in piteous plight, 

And wretched weeds of mean attire, 
Bedabbled with the dew and mire, 

As he had run through bush and briar ; 
Yet, at a glance, a natural grace 

Aud beauty in his childish face 

Said he was not of churlish race. 


As I approached him through the shade, 
He looked at me, and seemed afraid, 
And | at him, and nothing said. 
Youth's roses from his face were fled, 
And pallor his fair limbs o'erspread. 
His eyes were lit with lovely blue: 
Two violets bathed in evening dew, 
The heavens when dawning day looks through, 
Not fairer—nor the azure deep 
Where Neptune and Nereus sleep. 
His yellow tresses, with the gleam 
OF gold sun-lighted, in a stream 


| 





| 


Fell with soft, undulating flow 

Adown his shining neck of snow. 

A light—and not the light of day, 
But something holier—seemed to play 
About his beauteous brows alway ; 
And bred an awe that he might be 
No mortal—a divinity— 

A deity in lowly guise : 

Love ?—for he cometh by surprise : 
But then I knew not love had eyes. 


While I admired the cherub-child 
He spake: and music running wild 
Till discords are all reconciled ; 
The sweetest singing of the lark 
From grey dawn till the day grows dark ; 
The song that makes the lover sigh, 
The poet's heart in passion die, 
Heard in still night still waters by ;— 
No eloquence e’er said or sung, 
Fell like the accents of his tongue, 
When he begged shelter, though in shed, 
A little food, if only bread, 
And where to lay his weary head. 
His was an age and his my a 
To fear the darkness and the storm. 
When wolves came hungeriu abroad, 
He heard them howling on the road, 
And counterfeited fear so well, 
As with these words his feigned tears fell, 
That I, a simple shepherd youth, 
Heard, as I thought, the voice of truth; 
And touched with human love and ruth, 
Bade bim not weep, and homeward bied, 
He pacing wearily beside. 
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What were my terror and amaze 
When, by my wood-fire’s wakened blaze, 
Two snow-white wings first met my view ; 
And, dangling by a belt of blue, 

A quiver—full of arrows, too! 

And now I knew my treacherous guest— 
Deceiving Love stood manifest, 

And angry passion fill’d my breast. 
Madly, I charged him with deceit ; 

He laughed, aud now confessed the cheat, 
And said, he envied me my heat— 

He was not half so hot as [! 

And on the fire—the wood was nigh— 
Threw log on log, till it burnt high ; 
Ransacked my bin, and spread my board : 
Was this the best I could afford ? 

Where were the wine and honey stored ? 
Mocked at such meagre shepherd's fare, 
He could uot live, not he, on air! 

But he was foolish to expect 

At bachelor’s a board well-decked. 

He'd have no more such seurvy treats: 
The bread was stale—how old the meats! 
What rough, what rude, rush-bottomed seats! 
What knives! what spoons ! 
From ancient Herculaneum dug, 

‘Tis with such antique dirt encrusted ! 
Pray, is your cupboard never dusted ? 
And here’s a table—barely decent! 

And here’s a cloth-- by no means recent !— 
But what can selfish, single men 

Of comforts know in but and ben 2— 
And now he tumbled o'er my bed 

(With no white tester overhead !) 

And wondered why I did not wed! 

Poor Mopsa would a good wife make — 
Daphne was dying for my sake ; 

Chloe had dreams of me last night, 
And better—buait I ought to bite— 
Nine milching cows in her own right! 
But he believed, upon the whole, 

That Daphne—gentle, loving soul— 
If I would take her for a wife, 

Would make me happiest for life. 


Jn short, he gave himself such airs, 
That I grew angry unawares, 
And bade him mind his own affairs. 





And here’s a jug, | 





He answered, tartly, that he came 


Intent that night to do that same ; 


And stirred the fire up to a flame. 


Chafed by such cool impertinence, 
Seeing him arming for offence, 
And fumbling for his fearful bow, 
Slung, all this while, his coat below, 
I gave him hostile threat for threat, 
And cursed the hour when we two met. 


Enraged—yet with a chuckle too— 
Bounce out-of-doors the urchin flew ; 
But, first, from a full quiver drew 
A shaft, which, as he rode the air, 

He aimed with all an archer’s care. 

In vain I cried to him to spare! 
Twang went the string, and the straight dart 
Struck through the ceutre of my heart. 
‘“*’Tis in—and in the hardest part !” 
Love cried; and, laughing as he went, 
In mockery and merriment, 

Winged off towards the Occident. 


To Daphne's charms insensible, 
[ felt their power now too well: 
But silence broken broke the spell. 


Dear Daphne! Ere I loved I knew 
What woodland ways she wandered through ; 


And when the next day’s sun had set, 
And May-dews all the meadows wet, 
As she came musing through the glade 
I knelt before her in the shade ; 

She turned and fled as if afraid! 


Blushing, and touched with manly shame 


To see her fears, I called her name 

(The rocks resounded back the same 

Sweet syllables), and cried ‘ I love!” 

(‘I love!” ran thrilling through the grove.) 
She checked her flight, as does a dove 
When her young clamour in the nest ; 

And murmuring—weeping—joy depressed, 
Buried her blushes in my breast ! 


Love laughed—I heard him overhead ; 


And blessed our nuptials when we wed, 
And blessed cur humble home and bed ; 
For Love will bless the meanest shed. 


CoRNELIvs WEBBE. 


TO A CARPER.—FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ir foes my character impeach, 

And warn thee what my failings be, 
Suffer my friend in turn to teach 
That Virtue hath some part in me. 


If Slander hold me up to wrath, 
Or Fame weave laurels for my brow, 
I'd have thee choose the middle path, 
And think I am a man—as thou. 
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As John Godwin entered Christ's Hospital so he ; man, he was represented as taking unto himself 
left it, with no other friends than an uncle who} that crushed flower, fostering it into renewed radi- 
was a Kentish miller, and an understanding which, | ance and fragrance, more lasting and more grateful, 
if it was impermeable to much learning, retained | if more subdued. 
and fostered whatever at any time it received. A, John never told his love, for pecuniary reasons. 


stolid, quiet, precocious boy, with a generous and | 
simple heart, in which strong self-will was seated | 
at depths seldom disturbed, with an original 
imagination of which he was always unconscious, 
with a new suit of clothes, a tall hat, and six shil-| 
lings in a clothes-box, he was articled to an/| 


Indeed, it lasted but six weeks, though, considering 
the instability of sentiment at seventeen, even that 
period was an age for such fervour to endure. <As 
the lady’s melancholy, however, began visibly to 
subside, John’s fervour subsided also; and collapsed 
altogether when, at the expiration of three months or 


apothecary. ‘This suit being worn out, another/ so, she went on a pleasure-excursion to Brighton 
supplied its place ; when this in its turn got thread-| with another student of medicine, and remained 
bare, the process of renewal, not without ceremony, | there with a distant and hitherto unknown relation. 


was repeated ; and, with the best intentions to the | 
contrary, that is as much as the most parcial biogra-| 
pher could write of John Godwin’s life for some| 
years. It is true that, in like manner, new notions | 
and ideas, what may be called the provisional | 


The young apothecary soon learned to laugh eu- 
premely at this piece of extravagance, palliating 
his shame by repeating that, to the young, love 
and folly are constant companions; that a heart 
like his must always have some object of adoration, 





phases of manhood, were rapidly worn out and | whether foolish or otherwise. His own experience 
replaced; for every year between fifteen and| entirely warranted the dictum at any rate; for he 
twenty is itself a distinct era. It is also true, by | had had a sweetheart as soon as he was consum- 
the bye, that at seventeen he fell in love, despe-| mately breeched—a sweetheart who almost broke 
rately and sincerely, with a lady thirteen years| his heart by dividing an orange in his presence 
his senior, whose great recommendation consisted | with a little boy who had the advantage over him in 
not so much in an imposing, handsome person as| wearing large frilled collars. Again, in tenderest 
in a baby. | boyhood, he became possessed with an intense affec- 


This lady, neither married nor a widow, was | 
somehow connected with the family of his master, 
and came often to the little parlour behind the, 
shop, whence John, peeping over the muslin cur- 
tain, used to throw bashful glances on her as she 
sat silent and abstracted by the firesidle—silent, | 
and with much sorrow in her great brown eyes. 
Indeed, she lived and moved in an atmosphere 
of sorrow ; it seemed to encompass her in palpable 
clouds ; so that one even felt her presence at the 
door before she entered in. A tearless Niobe, 
deserted and betrayed—a victim, so the little bird 
said, of a too intense devotion for a student in 
medicine—John wept for her, pitied her, loved 
her. When at church, it was the story of the 
Magdalen, that beautiful story, which kept his 
eyes on the Book all service-time. Putting the 
shutters up at night, he took long solitary walks 
that, alone with Nature in suburban squares, he 
might dwell upon his Magdalen ; or hastily retir- 
ing to bed, there, on the extreme verge of the 
bedstead, his arms extended into vacancy and 
night, he would send forth his imagination to feed 
like a ghoul on the quivering carcases of Susan's 
joys. “Now,” he would exclaim, and strike his 
head emphatically upon the pillow—* Now, in her 
sleeping-apartment, at 17, Jemima-street, Penton- 
ville, she is tossing wildly on her bed, tearful, 
passionate, delirious, while Grief wrestles with 
Sleep!— Now!” And looking through darkness 
and the intricacy of streets, he contemplated this 
picture of 17, Jemima-street, until it faded into 
another, in which, having succeeded in reviving 
the confidence of Susan in the love and honour of 








tion for the very tall daughter of a police-sergeant ; 
but she despised him for his stockings. Rising 
thereat in indignant pride, he resolved at once to 
make himself renowned, that when Fame should 


so bruit his merits in the general ear that even the 


daughter of the policeman should hear the blast, 
she might learn painfully, and, alas! too late, that 
genius is not to be judged by its stockings. In 
pursuit of this end, he forthwith indited some 
affecting “‘ Lines to E——n,” which were declined 
with thanks by the editor of the “ Gentleman's 
Magazine,” mainly in consequence of their being 
inscribed on paper with an ornamental border and 
embellished with original designs, curiously co- 
loured. This failure disgusted him with the 
Muses, especially as he himself half suspected a 
lack of the poetical leaven. So he determined to 
turn the current of his ambition into channels 
better suited to it; and thus, begun out of desire to 
assuage the wounds his pride had received through 
the medium of his stockings, and continued after- 
wards for its own sake and by natural bias, he 
managed to pursue the science of chemistry to very 
great lengths. 

Boyhood, however, with all the follies and cru- 
dities of the outer boy, and much of the keen feel- 
ing, the trust, the ever misconstrued delicacies of 
the inner, has now gone by with the young apo- 
thecary. He puts all his youth behind him to-day, 
and advances into steady manhood ; for to-morrow 
he is to be married. ‘hat fact fills his shop, and 
every nook of every chamber thereto pertaining ; 
but particularly in the kitchen, where the fat fin- 
gers of the little maid are busy with the promising 
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skeleton of a new cap and many yards of white and 
blue ribbon, and in the shop-parlour, where John 
sits communing with his soul, the circumambient 
air is prophetic of it. This shop, it should be said, 
expensively furnished with such means as his careful 
mother beguiled her years of widowhood in accu- 
mulating for some such purpose, John had entered 
upon only a few months since. His customers, 
hitherto, were discouragingly few, perhaps in conse- 
quence of his having chosen Doctors’ Commons as the 
probable Tom Tidler’s ground of his future fortunes; 
not eligible ground for an apothecary. 5o he re- 
solved on getting married. He had observed, he 
said, that “things frequently took a turn” upon 
such events; and this was the reason he assigned 
to himself for taking the step at this time. But 
there were many others. 

John sits communing with his soul. It had 
surprised him, it had struck him more than once 
with a kind of superstitious suspicion, that even up 
to the very eve of his marriage some evil or 
perhaps good influence—he thought about it, but 
still doubted—seemed always two withdraw his 


mind from the subject. But bidding his boy— | 
who, lost under a desk, his hands buried anxiously | 


in his hair, had forgotten even the dignity due to 
his new livery in the perusal of a novel—bidding 
his boy attend carefully to the shop, and calling his 
handmaid from below to light the lamp and trim 
the fire, he now sat down to “ havea good serious 
think.” 

To think, and think hard on all things, was 
common to the bridegroom; and, seated in his 
eaay Chair, all quiet, he began to inquire within 
himself—how long it would be before the last 
button of his boy’s jacket would be gambled away 


with a leaden “nicker!” “Good Heavens!” he ex- | 
and shaded in its declining age in shrubby lawns 


claimed, suddenly arresting the panorama, alarmed 
at the puerility of the thing at such a moment; and, 
rising, he extinguished the light, drew his chair 
closer to the fire again, to try if the dusk would 
not soothe him to soberness. Half an hour later, 
when the buttoned Mercury emerged from beneath 
the shadow of the desk, breathing hard and look- 
ing stealthily into all dark corners where any 
cloaked bravo such as he had just parted com- 
pany with might possibly be lurking, at length, 
reassured, peered through the window to discover 
what the governor was about, he found the gover- 
nor thoughtfully posed indeed. His tall figure, 
clad in sad-coloured raiment, disposed carelessly 
in the cushioned chair, his countenance, bandsome 
but rough-cast, bent full upon the ruddy firelight, 
while he lazily balanced the burnished poker on 
his forefinger, he looked a very real if not a very 
conventional image of abstraction. 

A well-regulated memory has been likened to 
the best-regulated household —a bee-hive. It is said 
to contain a myriad of little cells, in which are 
carefully stored away all our treasures, all the 
sweetness we have gathered in bright days and 
hours, to be drawn forth thence on drowsy even- 
ings or wakefal nights—enjoyed, and restored. In 
the memory of our young bridegroom, a hundred 
little chambers at once now gave up their precious 


things. From remotest and darkest nooks, from 














the very dungeons of the hive, where they had 
been stored because they were so precious as to be 
painful to look on, they now came pouring pell- 
mell in bountiful confusion: and in all a beautiful 
young face, lit up with gold-brown eyes,. and 
shaded by gold-brown hair, came and went in a 
wonderful fragmentary way. For now a massy 
curl, drooping over his shoulder as together they 
bend to read from one book; and now her eves, 
with a sudden illumination of love and mirth, 
railing at him; and now her lips, closed to re- 
proach him in silence, or half-parted and half- 
pouted to receive his greeting kiss-—alone filled 
the entire picture. In vain he endeavoured to 
bring steadily before his eyes the integrate sweet- 
ness of that face, where a morning radiance rested 
all day long. Once and again, indeed, he seemed 
almost to accomplish his desire; and he glanced 
shyly at the portrait looming dimly on his vision, 
lest by gazing too earnestly he should disperse it, 
And, in a moment, the features were all rubbed 
out: again only a curl drooped on his shoulder, or 
two eyes smiled up to him, with various and fit- 
fully-remembered meaning, out of blank darkness. 
In equal hurry aud confusion, the remembrance 
of past scenes, and groupings, and events, where 
still the one fair face looked grave or gay, whirled 
through the dreamer’s mind. Meetings and part- 
ings, the last and the first—summer lanes and 
winter hearths—morning and evening, all rendered 
up their souvenirs in sad chronological order, re- 
gardless of the unities of the pastoral to which 
they belonged. An old gabled house in the nor- 
thern suburbs, some ten miles from St. Paul's, 
was, however, the chief scene of his wedding-eve 
reminiscences. A snug old house, stuck full of 
little square dull-eyed casements, it was nursed 


and flower-beds—in rows of elm and straggly 
sycamore, with fragrant lilac and the golden abun- 
dance of laburnum-trees. House and garden, it 
was a very place of leaves. Except a small pad- 
dock in the rear, where an old grey horse used to 
stand reflectively by the hour, as still as the horse 
of wood over the neighbouring inn, everywhere 
were dusty leaves or spruce flowers. On the walls, 
peeping in at the windows—clinging round one 
chimney-pot and drooping from another—lying in 
wait at doors, overhanging paths, toppling the 
mossy garden-wall, and stealing under the great, 
shabby wooden carriage-gate where carriage never 
deigned to enter—box and briar and creeping 
plants abounded. But it was beneath the parlour 
windows that, like well-fed Babes in the Wood, the 
flowering plants clustered and prospered : nowhere 
beyond, except in the windows of the chambers 
above. In one especially. It was at the west 
side of the house, high np (doesn't John Godwin 
remember it ?), and looked down the road leading 
from the City, smiling radiantly. Balsams and 
old-fashioned scarlet-flowered geraniums, a hot, 
martial-looking cactus, specimens of that perfect 
type of blooming English womanhood, the rose, 


and some novelty with a lengthy Latin name, were ~ 


gathered there in bright companionship—all the 


brighter when fanned by the snowy curtain as it. 








flapped pleasantly above in the early morning 
breeze. 

And if this little window high up in the old 
house smiled radiantly upon all the dusty wan- 
derers who came out of London so far in search of 
“g mouthful of air,” the elect bridegroom, still 
balancing the poker there, could tell you with 
what special radiance it looked all down the road 
on him. That part of the story is what he is now 
recalling. How in summer mornings, sunny and 
still, he used to rise with the lark; how, hours 
before he could display the advantages of those 
operations, he got himself starched and pomatumed 
one or two degrees beyond good taste, perhaps, as 
he donbts now; but then some anticipation was to 
be made fur the damages of a two hours’ walk. 
How at the earliest moment, almost breakfastless 
—for his heart by this time had overrun his 
stomach—he started off to spend the blessed day 
of rest with Jessy, to take Jessy to church. Jessy 
owned the bright brown eyes and the locks of 
bright brown hair: a compact little goddess of 
eighteeun—a laughing, blooming, deep-hearted and 
very sensible little goddess, whom to worship were 
honour; and she used sometimes to peep through 
the branches of the geraniums on such Sunday 
mornings, to see whether her “dear boy” were 
coming; for the little window was the window of 
her chamber. Jessy innocently imagined that her 
dear boy had never caught her peeping: she was 
mistaken ; and the bridegroom smiles very grimly, 
for a bridegroom,as he remembers that fact. And 
how, having walked his last mile leisurely—for, 
from a foolish pride, he wished Jessy to believe 
that the coach had conveyed him to the end of the 
road, and therefore endeavoured to make his ap- 
pearance as cool as possible—how, having walked 
his last mile leisurely, and flaunted the dust from 
his clothes, he suddenly turned an angle, and, 
coming at once in sight, distinguished at the dis- 
tance of a quarter-mile whether she looked for 
his coming. If so, though pretending not to see 
her, all the graces of which he was master were at 
once put in requisition, up to the last opportunity 
in a graceful rat-tat-tat at the door. 

There was not such a moment in any week as 
that which elapsed between this rapping at the 
door and the opening of it. A world of tumult, 
and impatience, and hesitation were compressed in 
that small instant: 'twas precisely such a hurly- 
burly of feeling as that which caused his fingers 
to tremble over the unbroken seal of the first letter 
he received from her: and loving-kindness always 
followed the opening of the door as it had followed 
the opening of the seal, Even dreaming these 
scenes into renewed life, Godwin hastened thus to 
arrive at the porch: for on the threshold he will 
Ineet, not the good oid servant, she knows well 
enough how impertinent it would be to answer 
such a knock as that; but, listening, he hears light 
swift feet come pit-a-pat pat-a-pat down the stairs, 
With just a little jump to finish, the door is flung 
Wide open, and there stands the flower-goddess 
smiling and shaking her curls, her face irradiate 
With a positive glory of happiness, only softened 
by the faintest and least shame-faced of blushes. 
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They say nothing at present; but while with one 
hand she closes the door, the other is placed upon 
his shoulder, and, a-tiptoe, she bestows a sharp, 
uncertain little kiss upon his cheek; whereupon 
they find themselves in the parlour. 

When that sturdy old Viking, Jessy’s papa, 


makes his appearance, they all go to church; but 


this the sturdy old Viking does not till the latest 
moment, defeating his object therein by storming 
the room door just, maybe, as Godwin insists 
upon tying the strings of Jessy’s bonnet, and while, 
laughing and blushing, she uplifts the white round 
chin in a naughty, ambiguous way, to assist (or 
confuse) the operation. For halfpay-captain Bur- 
ton, a man of war when grog, bluster, and the cat 
were national bulwarks—brown, boisterous, and 
the most tarry of tars—was at the same time the 
most bashful person concerned in the love between 
his daughter and John Godwin, principally or 
remotely. When full twelve months had elapsed 
since the evening that, restlessly pondering the 
matter upon stepping into bed, he had confirmed 
his suspicions in a hervous conversation with his 
wife that John was a-wearing up to our Jess, that 
nervousness still continued. Not a word in re- 
ference to the subject had he ever uttered to his 
daughter, or to anyone after that dreadful evening ; 
for, with a vasty sigh, he then felt himself com- 
pelled to avow that he had no reason to say nay 
if Jess said yea, which her mother communicated 
to her by-and-bye, when Jessy sought her confi- 
dence, and which the affectionate little flower- 
goddess revealed to her dear boy one anxious 
dusky evening with all her delicacy. And so the 
matter settled itself; but Captain Burton at once 
took to the thoughtful and uncongenial pursuit of 
angling, and so enthusiastically that, though quite 
unsuccessful, he did not meet his daughter at break- 
fast for an entire fortnight. With the countenance 
of a cheerful martyr, he went up and down into 
all the chambers of the house, whistling or hum- 
ming notes that had no pretence to cohesion, or 
harmony, or to anything but doleful monotony, and 
in a thousand other ways displayed the wretched- 
ness of his mind. 

And long after the lovers—from frequent com- 
munion and from other causes well wotted of by 
old and young—had outgrown the restraints of 
bashfulness, and were become sister and brother in 
manner and wedded in heart, the old sea-captain 
still felt qualmish on the approach of John’s visits. 
So it was that on Sunday mornings he usually de- 
layed his greeting to the last moment, when, his 
grisly hair brushed no way in particular, and 
tucked under the brim of a very rakish and curly- 
looking hat, he was prepared to accompany them 
to church. Along the dusty, pebbly footpath, with 
here a church-going worshipper fromr the cottage, 
and there a church-going worshipper from the 
hall, the school-children defiling irregularly and 
dustily in the road. Across the common—down 
the long lane shadowed, almost darkened, by trees 
that overhung from high and weedy banks on either 
side, where birds chattered and sung, and the 
church-bells rang with softened resonance; at the 


end the sunshine gloriously outspread, with the 
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tumble-down old church and the tumble-down old 


gravestones drowsing in the midst: and all like a/| 
picture framed in the foliage of the lane. Pleasant. 
enough in reality and destitute of association, that 
walk was beautiful indeed as remembered by the) 


apothecary. Cool summer airs floated past his 
face, the freshness of morning moistened on his 
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lips, in his eyes was light, in his heart all happi-. 


ness, as the recollection rose in fulness before the 
dreaming bridegroom, and passed gently away. 
Again as they entered the porch together, in the 
shadow of areal and earnest thoughtfulness ; again 
as together they knelt down; again as organ and 


children intoned an old meandering psalm, that 
ever found an easy path from earth to heaven—the | 


memory came with ashock like electricity and left 
him confusedly trembling. 





And the loose after- | 


noon rambles while papa dosed, the botanical ex- | 
ecursions into all the shady, shrubby nooks of the. 


garden, where Jessy gathered her hair under that 
wonderful muslin scar{—pleasant converse or 
pleasanter silence by open windows, when rain- 


drops drummed among the leaves—cozy evenings | 


when, determined to be happy (for at heart he was 


almost as proud of Godwin’s frank openhearted- 


ness and sound intelligence as his daughter), the. 


old captain brought forth a tobacco-pouch that 
might also liave served for a carpet-bag, mixed a 
pint of grog in a half-gallon bowl, and sat down 


to talk morals and politics over the table with his, 
guest, while atthe same time, beneath the shadow | 
of the table, the joined hands of Jessy and the 
happy guest talked love—sad ceremonial suppers, | 
for parting had to follow—parting itself, when 


Jessy and her father accompanied him into the, 


porch, and her father wandered uneasily some- 
where out of it, and Jessy shook hands with her 


dear boy where the shadow was deepest, returned | bed. 


his salute with modest fervour, and accompanied 


her tinal ‘God bless you” by a glance lingering | 


and tremulous—and that was the end. 
That was the end. 





| 
i 
{ 


| hungry and wanted to shut up. 
The hollow fire broke down) of the little maid below had ceased from their 









relled and parted long ago? And whose fault was 
that but Jessy’s? True, his part in the quarrel] 
had been the most active, and she might, perhaps, 
accuse him of caprice, or something of that sort: 
but then she had been very passive, and seemed to 
care very little—he had never seen her cry, or look 
reproachful, even when matters had come to a 
crisis; she bad very quietly received back all her 
notes (quite a little heap they were, square and 
three-cornered, scented and unscented, neatly- 
written notes and some with words sprawling al] 
about the paper, still in haste—Yours,” and one 
with some dead leaves in it)—and did not return 
his letters in reply. From which, of course, any- 
one could only assume that they had mutually — 
got 
~ Well, suppose we think no more about it. Jessy 
could not work such a pair of slippers as that: and 
Godwin planted his feet, slippers and all, on each 
side of the fireplace. Nor could she embroider 
such chair-covers, or work sucli curtains, or cut 
such lamp-screens, or finger the piano so rapidly 
as Sybilla—nothing like it: he became acquainted 
with Sybilla two whole months belore he parted 
with Jessy, and therefore he had opportunities of 
immediate comparison, and ought to know,  Sy- 
billa was a handsome, brilliant girl, with a fine 
high spirit, and excessively foud of -him—ano 
doubt of it. He was a pretty fellow to sit dream- 
ing away in that sentimental style, when to-mor- 
row he was to marry such a woman as that, and 
become the proudest husband to-morrow would 
shine on! Jessy was well enough in her way, a 
nice, amiable, pretty girl; but, dear me!— and 
Jolin made up his mouth to whistle an air, and did 
not whistle it. . 

Well! John thought he had better go to 
The fire was out—no wonder he felt 80 
miserable !—and there was the boy peeping hard 
through the curtain again; for he was getting 
The fat fingers 





sullenly in ruins, and the bridegroom rose slowly | labours—the cap was finished, and looked beauti- 
to his feet much troubled. But meeting the re-| ful; and she sat at the fire with her chin on 
fection of his face full in the chimney-glass, he sat | her hands and her elbows on her knees, brooding 
down again still more troubled; for the emotion, matrimony in an earnest and lively spirit. In 


he saw there spoke accusingly. 


Many months) half an hour the buttons ate himself to sleep, 


these recollections had lain nearly dormant in his) Polly found sleep in the realms of speculation, and 
mind : he had thrown them off uneasily from time to| John, become more comfortable over a renewed 
time ; and to-night, when, more than all days andj fire and a glass of weak toddy, went really whist- 
nights in the past year, he ought least to indulge) ling up to bed shortly after. “Good night, John,” 
them, least to be troubled by them or yearn to them, | said-he, as he rolled himself up like a chrysalis; 
what right had they to swarm all the avenues of | “good night, young man! Good night, Sybilla!” 
thought in this way? Jessy Burton was a dead! And a moment after, with tenderness and an omi- 
name, the old house a mere haunted house, so far! nous sort of resignation, “ Good night, Jessy !” 

as he was now concerned. Had they not quar- | 


(To be continued. ) 
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HINTS FROM A SWISS NOTE-BOOK. 


Wet, the summer vacation is once again within }. 


hail, and in the course of a few brief weeks some | 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen will be paft- | 
tering bad French and scattering good sovereigns | 
across the broad continent of Europe—from Cadiz! 
eyen unto the Dardanelles. | 
In one point of view—a narrow one, it must 
be confessed—it is a pity that Switzerland, the 
most healthful and glorious land in which a man. 


the chance of their suggesting a hint or two, as to 
his preparatory arrangements, that might not 
otherwise have occurred to him. 

First, emphatically first, in the catalogue, stands 
the choice of a companion. Sententious people 
are fond of telling us how careful we ought to be 
in choosing a wife. Very sound advice, no doubt, 
considering the particularly solid characteristics of 
the marriage state. But were I invited to choose 





can possibly re-invigorate his London-worn lungs a wife, simply for a month or six weeks, I don't 
and muscles, should be so thoroughly overrun with | think I should hesitate long. At all events, if I 
visitors as it annually is. Any one with the cash | did, it would be merely from the delicious embar- 
and opportunity to disport himself a few hundred | rassment of selecting one from among some dozen 
miles south of the Channel, likes, if possible, to | fascinating candidates that I could enumetate in 
bid adieu to his compatriots for a season. He} almost as many seconds. Not so with a compaynon 
doesn't want to cut them altogether, but thinks he! de voyage. Like most other people who work for 
hasa right to complain when they turn up thicker! their living, I have only one good holiday in the 
than at Charing-cross. He derives no sort of} year; and 1am neither foolish nor good-natured 
pleasure from encountering successive tables dhite, | enough to stake its due enjoyment upon the caprice 
at which, if one’s neighbour doesn't roar like Jolin or eccentricity of anybody that I cannot safely 
Bull, it is absolutely certain that he will squeak | trust. Nothing, depend upon it, exaggerates the 
like a Yankee. In short, unless he is to all intents! good or bad qualities of a man so effectually as 


and purposes one of themselves, he finds it dis-' 
agreeable to be elbowed, at every turn, by the’ 
shoal of simple-minded, harmless gapers, who are | 
annually bought and sold, and fleeced and wheedled, | 
with such admirable and impartial dexterity, from | 
one end of Switzerland to the other. | 

No matter. We must take the world as we find | 
it, and be only too thankful that we do live in the 


travelling in his company. At home, you may be 
on friendly or even intimate terms with people so 
different from yourself in habit and temper, that 
it would be mere folly to expect anything but dis- 
appointment from their companionship abroad. 
At home, you enjoy what happens to be the con- 
genial part of a man’s character; but you are not 
dependant upon him altogether. Your wishes anil 


age of railways, steamboats, and universal compe-| plans are not, at every hour of the day, exposed to 
tition. Tor all these things, none should be more} the chances of serious collision. Consider what is 
grateful than the summer tourist. It is, perhaps, a/ the case beyond the sea—upon the route you are 
little annoying to discover that a trip which in the | to take, the hour at which you are to start, the 
days of Doctor Johnson would have caused a man} mode in which you are to travel, the money you 
to be caressed and quoted as a traveller, will now] are to spend, and the places you are to visit, you 
confer a scarcely better claim to the title than may | may, and in all probability often will, have opinions 
be achieved upon the overland route from Knights-| more or less different. You may be a sportsman, 
bridge to the Bank. But, per contra, he ought not | a smoker, an artist, an early riser, an antiquarian, 
to forget that the time and expense which were then | a poet, or an economist, and perverse enough to 
indispensable to the most limited tour would at| dislike being thwarted fifty times a-day, when 


tle present moment enable him to visit half the 
capitals of Europe, or smoke a triumphant pipe | 
upon the sacred borders of the Ganges. Adven-'! 
tures are still to the adventurous: and a little 
skilful persiflage expended upon an Austrian 
subaltern in the streets of Florence, or a politico- 
theological controversy carried on, in a shrill key, 
across the Court of the Vatican, will infallibly 
produce a crop that would have satisfied the 
appetite of Sinbad the Sailor. 

At present, however, we will confine ourselves 
to Switzerland. It is possible that a few practical 





your period of enjoyment is so short and valuable. 
Of one thing I am well convinced, that there is 
no single question under the sun, about which two 
men, taken at random, are less likely to form the 
same opinion than as to what is, or is not, the 
proper way of “doing” Switzerland. Consider all 
this, pray, before you bind yourself to conform 
more or less to the whims of a person who, what- 
ever may be his disposition, is to the full as likely 
as yourself to indulge in the right of private 
judgment. Do not, at all events, set out witha 
companion much richer or poorer than yourself. 


observations—the result of a last year’s visit—may | It is an unspeakable nuisance to be cramped in 
not be altogether unwelcome to those who are now | your plans by considerations for the purse of your 


neditating their first excursion to the valleys of | fellow-traveller, and still worse to be almost forced 


the Alps. I have not the slightest intention of | into expenses, every one of which may clip a day 


thrusting upon the reader my own ideas upon the 
comparative merits of conflicting routes, or of 


from the time which you had proposed as the 


duration of your tour. : oa 
From all these drawbacks the solitary tourist is, 


percelling out his time for him in “skeleton tours.” ; 
simply venture upon these brief remarks, upon} of course, exempt. But few persons, comparatively 
YOL. XIX.—NO. CCXXIII. 2s 
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speaking, are sufficiently self-reliant to set out upon 
a lonely journey of any duration ; and fewer still, 
perhaps, are those who would not acknowledge 
their mistake before the expiration of the first 
week. Nothing, I confess, would induce me to 
start companionless for the Mountains of the Moon, 
or a twelvemonth’s ramble in Crim Tartary. But 
in Switzerland, the disadvantages of solitude ought 
scarcely to be thrown into the balance at all. In 
every diligence, every steamer, on every moun- 
tain and in every hotel, you are certain to fall in 
with intelligent and agreeable brother-tourists ; 
and I appeal to any one who has ever passed a 
summer among the Alps, if a succession of ephe- 
meral fraternisations with men wandering here 
and there upon a like errand of enjoyment, eager 
to please and ready to be pleased, do not stand 
prominently forth from among the most satisfac- 
tory portion of his reminiscences. As my own 
impression, I should distinctly say, if you have any 
intimate friend with whom you wish to travel, do 
so by all means. But if you are looking out for 
some one, simply because you fancy a companion 
indispensable, I believe you are making a great 
mistake. 

Next in importance comes the article luggage ; 
and herein of knapsacks and pedestrianism. Nothing 
on earth contributes more both to economy and 
comfort while travelling than the diminishing this 
necessary evil to the utmost possible extent. One 
small portmanteau, eighteen inches by twelve, and 
eight deep, I have always found amply sufficient. 
It has a handle, so as to be conveniently portable 
in one hand, and a broad stripe of virgin white, 
for the sake of being more easily recognisable at 
the douane, railway-station, &c. As to a knap- 
sack, unlcss you intend to serve in propria per- 
sona when drawn for the militia, or feel an in- 
vincible hankering after the regular army, I recom- 
mend you to let it alone. Ina Catholic canton, 
indeed, it will simply be taken for granted that 
you are doing penance for sundry little peccadil- 
loes committed at home; and you will jog along, 
the object of universal and respectful sympathy. 
Otherwise, it is mere folly to slave like a pack- 
horse, without any other assignable reason than 
that you are going to see Mont Blanc. A flat, 
many pocketed leather or waterproof bag, worn | 
by means of a strap passing over the shoulder, 
which is to be purchased, of any make or size, 
almost anywhere in Switzerland for a few francs, 


HINTS FROM A SWISS NOTE-BOOK. 






the “dilly.” A light Mackintosh coat is almost 
indispensable. A cape or cloak is useless, since it 
interferes so much with the arms as to prevent 
your using an alpenstock. As to boots, a most 
important item, I know no one equal to Runciman, 
in Pall-mall, as a manufacturer of the true pedes- 
trian chaussure. They are expensive to buy, but 
invaluable to possess. I paid him two pounds last 
year for a pair of lace-up shooting-shoes; and 
would not have parted with them on the top of the 
Righi for ten golden sovereigns, and a blessing 
into the bargain. A small pocket-telescope is an 
investment of capital which I believe no tourist 
afterwards regrets. A “shocking bad hat” should 
be taken, to be discarded upon reaching the ground 
for the more primitive tile of the country. Tobacco 
throughout Switzerland, as indeed elsewhere upon 
the Continent, is, generally speaking, villanous. 
At Wistag’s, in Geneva (Quartier des Bergues), 
where, by-the-bye, the traveller meets with un- 
usual civility and attention, a tolerable article may 
be purchased. 

I have thus glanced at a few points to which it 
is as well to direct attention before starting. I 
will conclude with the result of my own expe- 
rience upon the question of expense. At the very 


| best hotels in Switzerland the bill for a day’s keep 


is as follows :— 





fr. ¢. 

Breakfast, 1fr. 50c., or, with meat, &e. wv 
Dinner.—Table d’hote, including vin ordinaire 4 OU 
Bed en os — se owe —— & 
Washing ... bes coe eee 0 50 
Service 1 0 
Bougie 1 0 
Total ... ove 28 um @ 


The latter charge is an extortion, especially 
where, as at the Trois Couronnes, Vevay, they re- 
fuse to give you anything short of wax by way of 
a bedroom-candle. In such cases I have seen it 
suggested either to offer it yourself, on the morrow, 
at the shrine of some neighbouring saint, or hand 
it over to some more orthodox worshipper, upon 
the understanding that you are to go snacks in the 
consequent blessing. ‘'Travelling-expenses, whilst 
in the country, inclusive of the occasional services 
of a guide, may perhaps be roughly estimated at 
an,additional six francs per diem; making a total 
of about fourteen shillings—say five pounds a- 
week.* From my own experience, I can safely 
say that the above may be received as an ample 
estimate; and, such are the talismanic virtues of 





I have found extremely useful. It is handy in | 
travelling to carry books, maps, tobacco, &e.; and 
I always found it quite big enough to enable me 
to bid a tolerably tranquil adieu to my portmanteau 
for at least acouple of days. In pedestrian detours, 
it is easy, if necessary, to find a little ragamuffin to 
carry it all day, together with your great-coat, for 
the merest trifle. A full-grown professional guide 
would carry half-a-dozen such as part of his duty. 
Talking of great-coats, by the way, I believe it 
is even better to encumber yourself with a super- 
fluity of such apparel than to run,as many do, into 
the contrary extreme. A good rough pea-jacket, 
with huge pockets, is an excellent friend—espe- 





the common domestic five-pound note, that, allow- 
ing for a day’s halt in Paris, it will carry a man, 
comfortably, from Temple Bar in the county of 
Middlesex to the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
Heartily wishing success to those whose good 
fortune it is to be en route this year for that mag- 
nificent country, I can only regret that no neat 
valedictory quotation, according to established 
usage, at this moment presents itself to my mind. 





* I do not by any means intend to say that a party of two 
or three, yeoman 4 if good pedestrians, acquainted with 
French and German, and willing to rough it occasionally, may 
not travel comfortably through Switzerland at a much per 
rate. The above estimate may be about the mark for a single 
traveller, who takes things tolerably easy, and prefers the top 


cially at night—in the rail, the steam-packet, or| of a diligence to his own legs along a turnpike-road. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Tuere was a time when the progress of explo- 
ration in Africa excited great and peculiar interest | 
in this country. The names of Mungo Park, of 
Denham and Clapperton, of the Landers, and other 
adventurous travellers in that part of the world, 
were familiar to all readers, and the successive at-| 
tempts to penetrate the interior of that mysterious 
continent became almost as much matters of national 
concern as have since been the proceedings of the 
Arctic explorers. But the unhappy fate which 
befel almost every one of those African travellers 
had, at last, the natural effect of casting a gloom 
over the whole subject, and chilling the public 
interest in such apparently useless and constantly- 
disastrous undertakings. The unfortunate Niger’ 
expedition confirmed this unfavourable impression, 
and converted indifference into aversion. 

Just now, however, some little of the interest 
which prevailed twenty or thirty years ago seems 
to be reviving. Recent intelligence relative to’ 
various matters has excited at least curiosity, and 
perhaps some stronger feelings. We have kad 
accounts of the gradual extirpation of the detest- 
able slave-trade—a consummation which had long 
been rather wished for than expected; of the ex- 
istence, near the eastern coast, of magnificent 
mountains, capped with eternal snow,in the centre 
of the torrid zone; of the foundation and rapid 
growth of a semi-Christian town—the now cele- 
brated Abbeokouta—near the Guinea coast, peopled 
in part by emigrants from Sierra Leone; and, 


finally, of the discovery of fresh-water lakes, great 
rivers, and unknown tribes in the interior of South | 


Africa, midway between the Cape and the equator. 


The last-mentioned intelligence seems to have. 


excited the most interest, owing, doubtless, to the 
circumstance that the region in which these dis- 
coveries were made borders on an important British | 
dependency, and is likely to be speedily brought. 
under some species of British influence. Where 
our daring and indefatigable explorers have 
pioneered the way the missionary will soon follow 
on his errand of goodwill, and the trader on his 
mission of civilisation. The ponderous South 
African waggon has already been driven three 
hundred miles beyond the southern tropic. Should 
the country still farther to the north be found prac- 
ticable for such conveyances, it is by no means un- 
likely that the southern slopes of the snow-crowned 
mountains of Ethiopia will, in a few years hence, 
resound to the crack of the Hottentot driver's whip, 
and to the creaking of wheels which will have 


a a distance of four thousand mites from the 
ape. 


fairly have been expected. One—who planned the 
journey—was an intelligent missionary, and the 
other two were English gentlemen, wyo had come 
out for the express purpose of joining him in the 
enterprise. They took with them sketch-books, a 
camera-lucida, astronomical instruments, and all 
the usual book-making apparatus deemed requisite 
in such cases. The subject was a highly-interest- 
ing one, and the work would doubtless have been 
in great request. However, it has not been forth- 
coming, and all that the public yet know of the 
journey has been gathered from newspaper-state- 
ments, letters to the London Missionary Society 
and the Royal Geographical Society, and other 
such brief and unsatisfactory summaries. Possibly 
each of the travellers has been modestly waiting 
for the others to publish. However that may be, 
the result is, that while we have had during the 
past two years a considerable number of works of 
travel, giving accurate descriptions of Paris, Rome, 
New York, and other tolerably well-known locali- 
ties, we can get no particular account of the newly- 
discovered South African lake, and the region and 
people round about it. 

What little is known on the subject is, however, 
of a nature calculated to awaken no small interest. 
To understand the narrative fully, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the southern portion of the 
African continent bears in some respects a great 
similarity to the northern. The Cape colony is, 
in its natural features, not unlike the coast region 
of Barbary. Natal, though without a Nile, cor- 
responds to Egypt, both in situation and in fer- 
tility, yielding, like that country, the corn of the 
temperate zone, and the cotton and sugar-cane of 
the tropical regions. J*inally, beyond this habit- 
able belt of country there stretches a great desert, 
like that of Sahara, separating the littoral region 
from the hitherto unknown interior. This southern 
desert is known by the native name of Kalihari, or, 


as it is spelt in some maps, Kalagari. In some 


parts it has never yet, so far as is known, been tra- 
versed by human foot. In others, a few springs, 
or reservoirs of rainwater, scattered at wide dis- 
tances, enable the natives at certain seasons to find 
their way through it. The Kalihari, however, does 


not extend across the entire continent. Beginning 


on the west coast, near Walwich Bay, it stretches 
eastward nearly a thousand miles; but there the 
utter sterility gradually ceases at about four hun- 
dred miles from the eastern coast. The breadth 


_of this desert, from north to south, varies from two 


to four hundred miles. 
Near the southern border of the desert, in about 


It is singular that, although the discovery of the twenty-fifth degree of south latitude, Dr. 
the great South African lake, known as Lake Mam- | Livingston, an intelligent and energetic missionary 
poor, or Ngami, was made nearly three years ago, of the London Society, established a station at a 
ho complete account of the journey of exploration, place called Kolobeng, a few years ago, with the 
and no detailed description of the country, have | coe of making it a starting-point for farther pro- 
yet been published. In the exploring party were | ress into the unknown country to the northward. 


three persons, from any one of whoma book might , The great obstacle in the way was the cmt A 
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direct passage across it, from Kolobeng to the 
north-west, in which direction the great lake was 
reported by the natives to lie, was found to be im- 
practicable. A large party of that half-caste and 
semi-civilised people, the Griquas, with about 
thirty waggons, twice attempted to penetrate this 
desert and were each time compelled by want of 
watcr, to feturn. Dr. Livingston, however, be- 
licved that it would be possible, by taking a cir- 
cuitous route, to pass round the eastern edge of the 
desert, and thus, as it were, to “turn” the obstruc- 
tion which could not be overcome by a direct 


attack. In making this attempt, he had the good | 


fortune to gain the co-operation of two experienced 
travellers, Messrs. Murray and Oswell, who fur- 
nished the largest part of the requisite outfit. ‘The 
whole party, with their waggons and native at- 


IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


2000 feet above the level of the sea (water boiling 
there at 207} deg. Fahr.), and the air in the win- 
ter month of August was piercingly cold. Ten 
days’ journey to the north-east, they were informed, 
would bring them to the country of a Bechuana 
chicf, named Sebetuané, well known to the native 
chief of Kolobeng, and described by him as a 
powerful but magnanimous conqueror. It was to 
his tribe that the party had purposed to direct 
their course from the lake, but the obstacles on 
this occasion were found to be insurmountable; 
‘and on the 10th of October, after an absence of a 
‘little more than four months, they returned to 





| Kolobeng. 
When this discovery of the long-talked-of lake 
was announced to the public, it caused a consider- 
. ’ ’ ° ‘ . 
able sensation. The Colonial Government sent a 


tendants, left Kolobeng on the Ist of June, 1$59.| long despatch on the subject to the Home Govern- 
Taking a course, first to the north-east, then to the | ment, asking what was to be done about it; and 
north, and, finally, when they had passed the desert, | the Home Government replied by a despatch of 
to the north-west, they at length came upon “a, equal length, prescribing the method by which the 
magnificent river,” which led them westward to the | natives about the lake might be taught the advan- 
lake. From Kolobeng to the river they had tra-| tages of civilised institutions, and how best to 
velled about three hundred miles, and they fol-| defend themselves against the “emigrant boors.” 
lowed the windings of the stream for an equal | Happily, the last-mentioned instructions were not 
distance before reaching the lake; the whole jour-| required. The emigrant boors, whose settlement 
ney of 600 miles occupying about two months.| is not very far from Kolobeng, sent a deputation 
The lake was found to be about seventy miles in | of farmers to the lake to examine the new country 
length, from east to west, by apparently about half | and ascertain what could be made of it. The re- 
that breadth from north to south. ‘The Zonga) port of those experienced commissioners was unfa- 
River, which flowed from the lake towards the| vourable. They looked at the marshes, ready to 
east, varied in width from fifty toa hundred yards. | exhale fever in summer—at the dried earth, send- 
When the discovery of so large a river, which had | ing forth clouds of dust in winter—at the poor but 
been traced for 300 miles, was first made known, | hardy inhabitants—and at the desert intervening 
there was nota little speculation concerning the | between them and the colony ; and returning, they 
point at which it probably disembogued into the , announced in a brief but decisive report that the 
{ndian Ocean. Some supposed that it flowed into , new country was “ no land for Christian men.” 
Delagoa Day. Others joined it to the Zambese, | Dr. Livingston, however, thought otherwise. In 
the great river of Quillimane. ‘The result proved | the following year he again visited the river Zonga, 
how little is yet known of the physical peculiarities , with the intention of crossing it, and ascending 
of South Africa. The Zonga River has since been | one of its tributaries until he reached the country 
traced still farther to the eastward, and is found to | of Sebetuané. But it was then the month of April, 
dwindle cradually as it flows onward, until at | when the rivers and lake were low, and when the 
length it disappears in a marsh. malaria arising from their marshy shores was 
The shores of the lake and the banks of the | most virulent. Some of his attendants fell sick. 
river were found to be inhabited by tribes of fish- Two individuals of another party, who abont the 
ermen, who called themselves, with true barbarian| same time reached the lake, diced of the fever. 
magniloquence, “ Bayeiye,” meaning emphatically | Dr. Livingston was reluctantly compelled to return 





men. “Their complexion,” writes Dr. Livingston, 
“is darker than that of the Bechuanas; and of 
300 words [ collected of their language, only 


home, but with the determination of repeating his 
attempt ata more favourable season. “ The fact,” he 
observes, “that the Zonga is connected with large 





twenty-one bear any resemblance to Sichuana.} rivers coming from the north, awakens emotions 
They paddle along the rivers and lake in canoes, | in my mind which make the discovery of the 
hollowed out of the trunks of single trees, take | lake dwindle out of sight. It opens the prospect 
fish in nets made of a reed which abounds on the | of a highway, capable of being quickly traversed 
banks, and kill hippopotami with harpoons attached , by boats, to a large section of well-peopled terri- 
to the ropes. We greatly admired (he adds) the | tory. The hopes which that prospect inspires for 


frank, manly bearing of these inland sailors.” 

The explorers were unable to pursue their 
journey farther to the northward, as they had in- 
tended ; but they learned that two or three great 
rivers flowed from the north into the lake and 
the Zonga, and that these rivers had periodical 
rises, which, from the clear and cold water they 
brought down, seemed to be caused by the melting 
of stow. The lake itself was found to be about 


the benighted inhabitants might, if uttered, cald 
forth the charge of enthusiasm.” 

Last year, happily, this zealous and indefatiga- 
ble missionary was enabled to accomplish his 
purpose in a very satisfactory manner. Once more 
in company with his former fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Oswell, Dr. Livingston set out from Kolobeng, and 
crossed the Zonga at a point nearly north of that 
station. From this ford they continued on in the 
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same direction for several days, at first over a 

rched and desert region, until they reached at 
length the more fertile territories of the chief, 
Sebetuané. This chief had heard of their previous 
unsuccessful attempts, and evinced a great anxiety 
to open the way for the travellers, whom he sup- 
posed to be English traders. He not only sent 
men in search of them along the Zonga, but made 
considerable presents of cattle to different chiefs, 
with the request that they would render the tra- 
vellers every assistance. Finally, he came himself 
three hundred miles southward to meet them on 
the southern limit of his territories, and seemed 
overjoyed when they arrived. He remarked that 
their cattle had been bitten by the “ tsetse,” or 
venomous fly, and would certainly die; “ But never 
mind,” he added, “I have plenty, and will give 
you as many as you need.” 

Unfortunately, this friendly and intelligent chief, 
whose favour and assistance would have been of 
so much advantage to future travellers, was seized 
with illness, and died a few days after the arrival 
of the party. His daughter, who succeeded him 
in the chieftainship, evinced an equally good dis- 
position; but being in childbed at a distant town, 
she could do no more than send the chief next to 
herself in authority to protect the travellers. The 
latter had now full liberty to proceed wherever 
they wished to go. Finding that they could not 
then take the waggons any further on, they pur- 
sued their journey on horseback about a hundred 
miles towards the north-east, until they came, in 
latitide seventeen degrees twenty-eight minutes 
south, to a great river, called variously the Sesheke 
or Barotse, aud reputed to be the largest in that part 
of the country. They learned from the natives 
that, at ‘a month’s distance” farther down, this 
river was joined by a large affluent, and that the 
united stream was then known as the Zambesa or 
Zambesi. This river, they were informed, had 
recently been ascended by light-coloured and 
straight-haired traders, who purchased boys and 
younz men for slaves, giving muskets, cloths and 
other merchandise in exchange. ‘There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this river is the well-known 
Zambese, the principal stream of western Africa, 
flowing into the sea at Quillimane. 

At the point where the travellers reached the 
Sesheke, which must have been at least SOO miles 
from the sea, it was from 300 to 500 feet in 
breadth, and “ of considerable depth.” The exact 
depth of this river was apparently not ascertained ; 
but a smaller stream in its vicinity, the ‘“ Chobe,” 
was sounded, and found to have “a regular depth 
of fifteen feet on the side to which the water 
swung, and of twelve feet on the calm side.” The 
Sesheke had been aseended by some natives of the 
Makololo tribe (Sebetuané’s people) for a distance 
of at least 400 miles, their course being usually to 
the northward, or, as they expressed it, “the sun 
rose upon one cheek and set upon the other.’ But 
some, in drawing “ maps” for the travellers, gave 
ita little westing. It is stated to abound in alli- 
Zators and hippopotami. Above the town of 
Sesheke, a series of rapids obliged the boatmen to 
drag the canovs for some distance along the shore ; 
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| while, at about eight miles below that town, a 
large waterfall was reported to exist, the spray 
and noise of which had gained for it the expres- 
sive name of “ Mosi-oatunya,” or the “smoke- 
sounding.” ‘The mist ascending from this cataract 
was said to be visible ten miles off. At these falls 
the river is narrowed between rocks and hills, 
but immediately below them the channel broadens 
again. 

The most interesting part of Dr. Livingston's 
narrative is his description of the singular region 
which the explorers had now traversed, for the 
first time, on their journey from the Zonga to the 
Zambese. According to this description, the vast 
territory in the interior of South Africa now oc- 
cupied by the people of the late chief Sebetuané, 
is one of the most extraordinary countries on the 
face of the globe. Nothing like it exists, so far as 
our knowledge extends, in any other part of the 
world. An immense plateau, elevated far above 
the sea, stretches for hundreds of miles in “a dead 
level,” not interrupted by the smallest hillock. 
Through this immense plain, many wide and deep 
rivers, lowing from the north and north-west, roll 
large volumes of water towards the south and the 
east. The land to a great distance on each side of 
these rivers is in many places saturated with water, 
forming extensive swamps or bogs, through which, 
'as the travellers found, oxen could not pass. The 
higher lands, on which the inhabitants build their 
towns, plant their crops, and pasture their cattle, 
are elevated but a few feet above the surrounding 
level. The rivers overflow their banks annually, 
and the waters spread over all but these elevated 
tracts, creating, as in the inundations of Egypt, a 
vast lake, in the midst of which the inhabited por- 
tions of land appear like islands, ‘The nume- 
rous branches given off by each of the rivers,” says 
| Dr. Livingston, “and the annual overflow of the 
‘country, explain the reports we had previously 
heard of ‘linokanoka’ (rivers upon rivers), and 
‘large waters’ with numerous islands in them. 
The Chobe must rise at least ten feet in perpendi- 
‘ular height before it can reach the dykes, built 
for catching fish, situated about a mile from its 
banks; and the Sesheke must rise fifteen or 
twenty feet before it overflows its banks; yet Mr. 
Oswell and I saw unmistakeable evidence of that 
| overflow reaching about fifteen miles out. We 
were fortunate in visiting the country at the end 
of a remarkably dry year; but even then the 
amount of zigzag necessary to avoid the numerous 
branches of the rivers, the swamps, and parts in- 
fested by the ‘ tsetse,’ would have trittered away the 
only season in which further progress by means of 
waggons would have been practicable. As the 
people traverse the country in every direction in 
their canoes, and even visit their gardens in them, 
a boat may be indispensable in the equipment of 
future travellers.” 

Yet the soil of this extraordinary region seemed 
to be fruitful. The inhabitants raised large ero 
of native corn, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, “ earth- 
nuts,” and other esculents. In parts not under 
cultivation, the country was covered with rank 
coarse grass; but many large and beautiful trees 
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adorned the landscape, among which the enormous 
baobab, or adansonia, reared its huge trunk and 
gigantic arms, making the others appear by con- 
trast like bushes below it. The natives were 
numerous, and seemed to be in no want of food. 
The Makalolo, who are the dominant people, are 
recent intruders into this part of the country. They 
formed originally one of those hordes of Mantatees 
which, about thirty years ago, devastated the coun- 
try along the northern frontier of the Cape colony. 
Driven back by the Griquas in 1834, they retreated 
towards the north, and, after many wanderings, 
found their way to the banks of the Sesheke, where 
they at last established themselves, subduing, but 
not exterminating, the former possessors. ‘These 
conquerors speak the Sichuana tongue, the same 
that is spoken by the tribes in the neighbourhood 
of the Cape colony, among whom Dr. Livingston 


and other English missionaries have been for many | 


years resident. “The providence of God,” ex- 
claims the zealous Doctor, “has prepared the way 
for us; for wherever we went, we found the 
Sichuana—into which the Bible is nearly all 
translated—in common use.” It is “the court 
language” of the interior. 

The indigenous tribes are a race of darker com- 
plexion than the Makololo, and speak dialects 
which, though radically of the same stock with the 
Sichuana, differ yet so widely from it as not to be 
intelligible to those who only speak the latter 
tongue. These black aborigines secm to be in 
many respects superior to the conquering race. 
“The Barotse,” we are told, “are very ingenious 
in basket-making and woodwork generally. The 
Banyeti are excellent smiths, making ox and sheep 
bells, spears, knives, needles, and hoes of superior 
workmanship. Iron abounds in this country, and 
of excellent quality 
and they are famed as canoe-builders. 
of a fine, light but stron 
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Other tribes are famed for their skill in pottery. 
Their country yields abundance of native corn, 
&c.; and though their upper extremities and chests 
are largely developed, they seem never to have 
been much addicted to war. They seem always 
to have trusted to the defences which their deep 
reedy rivers afford.” 

But perhaps the most important circumstance 
connected with the present condition of these tribes 
is the fact, that the slave-trade only found its way 
to their country in the year 1850, a few months 
before the English travellers came among them. 
Strange to say, this trade commenced at the same 
time from both coasts of the continent. From the 
west it was carried on through the medium of ano- 
ther African tribe, the Mambari, who dwell in the 
vicinity of the sea-coast. A party of them came 
to Sebetuané, bringing great quantities of cloth, 
and a few old Portuguese guns, marked “ Legi- 
timo de Braga.’”’ The Makololo were anxious to 
trade, and offered in vain cattle and ivory in ex- 
change for these goods. The Mambari would ac- 
cept nothing but boys, about fourteen years of age. 
The Makololo, if their own story may be believed, 
viewed the proposed traffie with dislike; but 





they extract it from the ore; | 
Abundance. 
wood, called molompi, 
enables them to excel in this branch of industry. | 
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‘having great numbers of the black race living in 


subjection to them, they “were too easily per- 
suaded”’ to give some of them for the guns. Eight 
muskets were thus received by Sebetuané for as 
many boys. Having once entered upon this fatal 
commerce, the Makololo were next induced to go 
on a foray against a neighbouring tribe to the 
eastward, for the purpose of making captives. 
While engaged in this expedition, they encoun- 
tered,on a branch of the Zambese river, a party of 
white slave-dealers, who, from the description 
given of them, were probably Portuguese. These 
traders presented the Makololo with three English 
guns, and received in return about thirty captives. 
The Mambari, on their side, went away with two 
hundred slaves, bound in chains; “ and both par- 
ties,” we are assured, and can easily believe, “ were 
well pleased with their new customers.” 
It seems but too probable that this sudden ex- 
tension of the slave-trade in Southern Africa is a 
‘result of the interruption of the baneful traffic 
-aleng the northern coast. The repression of the 
trade at certain points naturally leads to its in- 
creased activity in others. The really effective 
method of combating the evil is pointed out by 
Dr. Livingston. ‘Can Europeans,” he asks, “ not 
equal the slave-dealers in enterprise? If traders 
from Europe would come up the Zambese, the 
slave-trade would soon be driven out of the mar- 
ket. It is only three years since we first opened 
up a market for the people on the river Zonga and 
lake Ngami. More than £10,000 worth of ivory 
has come from that river since its discovery; and 
if one river helps to swell the commerce of the 
colony, what may not be expected from the many 
rivers, all densely populated, which are now 
brought to light?” 

There is no doubt that, in spite of the great 
distance, the desert, the marshes, and every other 
obstacle, the adventurous traders of the Cape will 
soon be doing a thriving business on the banks of 
the Sesheke. It is, however, highly desirable that 
a more direct and easy access to the populous and 
fruitful interior could be found from either the 

eastern or the western coast. An attempt, recently 
made by Messrs. Galton and Andersen, to penetrate 
from Walwich Bay, on the west coast, to the lake, 
though well-planned and commenced with much 
spirit, proved a failure, mainly through an unfor- 
‘tunate selection of guides and attendants. This 
result must, no doubt, be ascribed to a want of 
local experience on the part of the otherwise able 
and well-qualified leaders of the expedition. Dr. 
Livingston, in the letter from which we have been 
quoting, addressed to the Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, urges upon the attention of 
that society the advantages that would accrue from 
opening up a path from either coast to the centre 
of the continent. “That which is wanted,” writes 
the doctor, in his oddly energetic way, “is not a 
sneaking, cunning visit—like a trip into the Sultan’s 
seraglio—to bring back word about some tribe 


| who have not yet learned to cut off their tails, but 


an open, manly attempt to make a path patent for 
future use. He who performs this successfully, 
will render important service to both commerce 
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and Christianity. The relation which such an} 
effort bears to the extinction of the slave-trade 
renders the subject one worthy of the attention of | 


the Government, and of all who hate that traffic.” 
« For such an undertaking,” he observes, “ I know 
no one better suited than my friend Mr. Oswell. He 
has courage and prudence equal to any emergency, 
and possesses, moreover, the indispensable qualifica- 
tionin a traveller of gaining the esteem of the natives, 
while maintaining the dignity of a gentleman.” 
Mr. Oswell is now in this country, and it is to 
be hoped that Dr. Livingston's suggestions will 
pot be lost, either upon the Geographical Society 
or upon the Government. An opportunity does 
not often occur of instituting, under such favour- 
able circumstances, and at very moderate expense, 
an enterprise likely to be so beneficial in its results 
as that which is thus proposed by this sagacious 
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and self-devoted missionary. By the last accounts 
from the Cape, we learn that Dr. Livingston, after 
a brief visit to Cape Town, was preparing to de- 
part for the northward, with the intention of re- 
turning to the newly-discovered country, and esta- 
blishing a missionary settlement among the people 
of the late chief, Sebatuané. He expected to be 
absent for at least two years on this important un- 
dertaking. Should an expedition from the coast, 
headed by Mr. Oswell, or any other bold explorer, 
succeed in attaining the same region, the travellers 
may expect a cordial welcome from the warm- 
hearted Doctor, who will probably be found hold- 
ing forth, in choice Sichuana, to a dusky congre- 
gation, at his newly-founded station near the head- 
waters of the great Zambese. English enterprise 
could hardly find more useful or honourable em- 
ployment than in such an expedition. 


j 





MR. SEDGE’S G 


Mr. Goprrey SEDGE was a law-writer, an in- 
dustrious hard-working clerk to Messrs. Tummins 
and Lockit, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Mr. Sedge 
had lodgings in the back attic of a very high 
house, situate in one of the back streets in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand. Sedge’s outward | 
man had not been designed in accordance with the | 
grand style. He stood exactly five feet nothing, 
without his shoes; though he rose a little in the| 
world on Sundays and holidays, when he sported | 
a pair of high-heeled Wellingtons, reserved for| 
special occasions. What he wanted in longitude | 
was, however, compensated in rotundity. If he 
was but five feet high he was fifteen stone weight; 
and would have cried quits with fortune but for 
a secret grief which preyed upon his mind, and 
drew down the corners of his mouth. This grief! 
was poverty, which condemned him to a state of 
single nnblessedness, and caged him in a dingy 
upper floor—a parlour next to the sky. 

He would sit for hours, after his return from the. 
office of an evening, and turn over in his imagin- | 
ation all the available and unavailable methods | 
of turning his weekly one pound five into five 
pounds one; but every plan was found to be 
impracticable, and Sedge gave it up in despair, | 
only to return to the contemplation of fresh’ 
projects next day. One morning, after a night 
spent in tantalising reflections on his narrow 
means, he was, as usual, perched upon his high 
stool, when, in looking over the Times, his eye 
Was arrested by the information that vast quan- 
tities of the precious metal had been discovered in 
California. Mr. Sedge’s attention was engrossed 
by the golden announcement. He read it over 
and over again; and in order that the exciting 
favagraph might be the more deeply imprinted on 

1s mind, he invested fivepence in the purchase of 
that day's paper, and carried it to his dingy apart- 
ment. That evening saw the little man, with 
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lighted pipe, busily conning over the Times. For 
hours he remained with his eager gaze fixed upon 
the all-absorbing news. At length he started to 
his feet, and looked savagely round his little apart- 
ment; and as his eye took in the miserable fur- 
niture, the threadbare carpet, and the cracked and 
broken window-panes begrimed with the soot and 
dirt of London smoke and fog, a grim smile 
gathered at the corners of his mouth, and he gave 
way to a bitter laugh. He had saved a few pounds. 
His mind was made up. Go to California he 
would; and he carried his resolution into effect. 
o o ) o ° 

Our friend’s expectations of California were 
widely different from the reality. Instead of find- 
ing his El Dorado filled with industrious miners, 
who had merely to take up the gold which lay 
ready to their hands, his astonishment was un- 
bounded to discover, besides himself, but one soli- 
tary, little, thin, dark man, buttoned to the chin in 
a garment of very shabby grey cloth. This indi- 
vidual worked hard night and day, turning up 
lump after lump of the precious metal, which he 
carefully stowed away in canvass bags, and laid 
beside him. But though Sedge followed his ex- 
ample, toiling with heavy pickaxe, turning up the 
hard, uneven ground, and scattering the stones in 
all directions, not a morsel of gold rewarded these 
exertions. The little dark man was apparently of 
a very sullen disposition; for to Mr. Sedge’s re- 
peated attempts at conversation, he returned not a 
word in reply. His physiognomy was essentially 
forbidding; he a pair of keen, dark, 
vivid eyes, and his nose was hooked and crooked 
as the eagle’s beak, and ager, sharp. § 
began to feel very uneasy at his presence, as 
little, dark-grey man meee to have his twink- 
ling orbs continually fixed upon him; and as his 


‘unrewarded labours called forth ejaculations of 
mortification and disappointed rage, he noticed a 


| 
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quiet, derisive smile in the little man’s face, which 
terrified whilst it annoyed him. 

For three whole tedious days did Sedge break up 
the ground to no purpose; and the harder he 
worked the more he didn’t find any thing, and the 
more attention and interest did the little grey man 
appear to take in the progress of his labour ; and as 
the unhappy Sedge looked at him, there was the 
invariable, cold, quiet, sardonic smile lighting up 
his pinched and puckered features. Nature at 
length could bear it no longer; throwing down 
his pickaxe, Sedge sat down on the broken ground 
and groaned audibly. 

“Sedge, Godfrey Sedge!” said the little dark 
man. 

That luckless individual started to his feet with 
amazement and horror. 

‘Ah! I see you are surprised that I know your 
name, but having had the pleasure of your father’s 
acquaintance, I could not fail to recognise the 
family likeness !” 

Our friend swallowed this information, as he 


. | 
would now have done any other improbable or un- | 


reasonable communication. Nay, he even began 
to regard a man who had had the honour of know- 
ing his father in a friendly point of view. 

“Godfrey Sedge, I have been watching you 
digging there for these three days, and to no pur- 
pose ; your labours have proved fruitless, and they 
will continue tobe so, You—will—never—find— 
any—gold—here.” 

“How!” replied Sedge. ‘Is it possible you 
knew this and did not tell it me before? But non 
sense! you are jesting! How is it, then, that I 
see your labours crowned with such abundant 
success ” 

The little dark man waved his hand with im- 
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treasure; but Plutus Mammon gently pushed his 
hand aside. 

“ Again I say all shall be yours; but before I 
consent to part with my hard-earned treasure, may 
I request, my dear Godfrey, that you will do me 
one slight favour in return?” 

“Certainly! If it is within my power.” 

“ Most decidedly it is, my friend,” said the little 
dark man. “ You have about you a certain useless 
trifling article, which we men usually term the 
soul. Would you object to allow me to have the 
use of it, for a short time, after your decease? [| 
mean when you no longer require it.’ As he said 
this, his keen dark eyes appeared to his petrified 
companion to turn a fiery, greenish colour. 

“ Never!” said Sedge, leaping back at least a 
couple of yards from the little dark man; “I'll 
sce you hanged first! Never will Godfrey Sedge 
consent to—” 

“Stay, my friend, not so hasty; you can do as 
you like. Supposing that you consent, here is a 
small document, all you have to do is to sign it; 
and you go off comfortably, with your soul in your 
breast, or wherever you think it is, and my gold 
_in your pocket ; the price of this boon being merely 
the loan of a little paltry article of which you 
| have never made any sort of use during the three- 
and-thirty years which you have lived in the 
world, and which will be utterly unserviceable to 
/you when you leave it.” 

“Demon!” cried Sedge, the cold perspiration 
trickling down his forehead, “Satan, avaunt! Be- 
gone! Be off! I defy thee and all thy devilish 
arts!) Soul of mine, wert thou to offer all the 
riches of the universe for it, thou shouldst never 
have !”” 
| ‘The demon’s eyes flashed fire. 








“Soh! you refuse, do you? We shall soon 
see.’ And putting his hand into his coat-pocket, 
he pulled out his tail, which was similar to a 
monkey's, save that it boasted a species of barb in 
the place of a tuft, and was totally devoid of hair. 
“Do you see this, Godfrey Sedge? That's my 
tail; it’s long and strong—feel it!” 

Godfrey declined the proffered honour. 

“You refuse, do you? very well!’ and the 


patient dignity. 

“That has nothing to do with it. Again I tell’ 
you, you will find no gold here. I tell you this for. 
your good; for (here the little man modified his. 
voice to a gentle cadence) 1 am much grieved to’ 
see the toil of so worthy and industrious an indi- 
vidual as yourself thrown away. My name, Mr. 
Sedge, is Plutus Mammon. Having been the un-| 
intentional cause of much mischief in my native | 





country, I left it in disgust, and sought this land 
with the same intentions as yourself, trusting to 
turn the gold (which you see has rewarded my 
labours) towards the improvement and benefit of 
mankind.’ 

* But how is it that we are the only two miners 
in a country which has already attained a world- 
wide reputation for the abundance of its gold?” 
asked the bewildered Sedge. 

Mr. Plutus Mammon, who had been gradually 
smoothing down his voice to a comfortable sweet- 
ness, waived the question, and then addressed his 
coimpanion in a perfectly oily tone. 


* My «ear Godfrey! you see this gold (holding | 


up one of the bags to his enraptured vision) ; it 
has cost me much labour to obtain it, but I—I 
(here the little man whined)—I have a regard for 
you, Sedge, and every bag shall be yours.” 

‘All mine! All!” cried the enraptured Sedge, 


demon suddenly took a leap, alighting close 
behind our hero’s back. In a moment he had 
whipped his tail round his throat, which he pulled 
so tight that Godfrey roared with pain. 
“Will you sign now ?” said the demon; but, in 
defiance of the agonising torture, Sedge merely cone 
tinued to gasp out the word “ Never!” which appeared 


_to have a most exasperating effect on the temper of 


Plutus Mammon; for after in vain exhausting all 
his arguments to change our friend’s dogged deter- 
mination, he tied his tail round Godfrey's short 
waist, and, throwing off his paletot, unfurled 4 
pair of wings, which that garment had hitherto 
concealed, and rose with his victim into the air. 
We have already mentioned that Sedge was 4 
corpulent subject ; consequently, the mode of tra- 
| velling he was thus unexpectedly compelled to 
submit to, was by no means agreeable to his com- 
fort; and as the tail spun round with the weight 


reaching over with eagerness to clutch the coveted | of his heavy person, he soon lost all consciousnes® 
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When he recovered they were still rushing through | diately commenced a rapid whirl downwards. 
the air, but Godfrey was enabled to notice, to his! Down he went—down, down, down—the wind 
unbounded amazement, that they were passing’ rushing with the roar of a cataract through his 


over some large city, which by various prominent ears, nose and mouth. He closed his eves. Then 


steeples and buildings he soon recognised to be 
London. In the midst of his astonishment at this 
perplexing fact, he was terrified by an appalling 
shriek from the demon, which sounded very like 
“Oh, my tail!” when, crack! that extremity 
snapped short off, and Mr. Godfrey Sedge imme-_ 


CALIFORNIA AND AUSTR 


Or all the schemes by which a people have been | 
allured and deluded since the bubbles of South Sea 
and Mississippi deceptions, none will have vanished 
in greater disappointment than the Californian gold- | 
mining companies formed in London. | 

Men have, with regard to California, absolutely 
thrown their sagacity and judgment on the clouds, | 
to be carried off by the winds to that El Dorado, 
and have accepted, with the most irrational cre-| 
dulity, as facts, the wildest assertions of the 
most reckless Californian adventurers. Some, if 
not all, of the Californian gold companies have | 
been formed, not only without any foundation or | 
fact to guarantce the elements of success, but in 
utter ignorance of the natural, social and political | 
condition of the Californian wilderness. 

California is, undoubtedly, a rich and vast region. | 
Its geographical position is within temperate lati- 
tudes; but its climate is variable, and it is re- 
markably cold in winter, especially in the vicinity 
of the gold-diggings, in consequence of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of high and perpetually snow- 
clad mountains. 

To those who, in Great Britain, are allured by 
the gold visions of the Californian regions, we 
would caution them : 

I’irst, as to the uncertainty of the rights of those 
who have come to this country to the lands which. 
they offer to English companies; and the Agua’ 
Frias scheme is a notable instance of such frauds. | 


followed a frightful crash. 

He was lying on the floor of his little back attic, 
his chair, which had fallen with him, reclining 
easily by his side, and his hard-earned week's salary 
lying in the form of one golden sovereign and five 
shillings at his feet. 


ALIA—GOLD AND WOOL. 


prudent and remarkably cautious in all their other 
transactions, have been whirled into the vortex of 
delusive yet alluring schemes. 

That there are exhaustless gold-mines in Cali- 
fornia we have no doubt; but we deny that 
there is any security fora British subject investing 
money in working those mines. Persons on the 
spot will no doubt, if careful and industrious, ac- 
cumulate riches; but it will be for themselves— 
not for the benefit of Englishmen living in 
England. 

California, although many parts of its soil are 
represented to be fertile, especially where the old 
Spanish missions were established, will not become 
an agricultural as well as a commercial country, 
while the labourers are almost exclusively em- 
ployed in seeking, and excited only by the love 
and temptation for, gold. Therefore, while the 
country remains uncultivated, its population will 
neither become permanent nor obedient to the 
laws. If that region had been rendered by in- 
dustry, thrift and moral conduct, a well-inhabited 
agricultural country before the gold-mines had 
been discovered, the condition of its society, and 
of its executive authority and power, would have 
borne a far different and more favourable character. 


| As it is, all British subjects will act wisely who 
decline investing money in any Californian com- 


pany. Individuals may carry on trade with that 


country as they do with any other—may buy the 





For it would appear that they had no valid title to, gold and import it for sale in England—may, for 
any district, in which it was asserted that gold certain payments and fair profits, sell their goods, 
abounded in enormous quantities. and carry on a navigation with California. But if 

Second, to the lawless state of society in Cali-| they risk their money in working the gold-mines 
fornia, and the insecurity of life and property in a| of that El Dorado, they may, with as much security 
country where the executive power has not suffi- | for its return, cast it into the depths of the ocean. 
cient force to compel obedience to the laws, or to| The reasons are obvious. Socicty has not there 
administer justice between man and man. settled into stationary industry, has not disci- 

Third, to the impossibility of preventing frauds, _plined its conduct into orderly habits. The laws 
where the facilities for the robbery of any com- to be enforced want the agency of a strong civil 
pany by its own servants are so numerous, and police. A military force is justly objected to on 


Where the high temptation to act dishonestly will | tee con be given 
be found irresistible. 

We therefore believe that the money of British 
subjects invested in Californian gold companies, 
will, in all probability, be utterly lost. Yet we 
regret to find that many persons of high respect- 
ability and wealth in London—men usually very 





democratic grounds. No 


| in England to shareholders in Californian mines, 


for the honesty and fidelity of the managers of 
companies and other persons employed in Cali- 
fornia. ; 

If we contrast with California the fertile regions 
of Australia, of New South Wales and the colony 
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of Victoria, we find in both the latter a salubrious 
and temperate climate, though at times of varied 
but short durations some hot weather. The people, 
though many of them were originally convicts, are 
submissive to the laws, and strongly disposed among 
themselves to maintain order, and to aid the exe- | 
cutive in conducting the administration of the 
country. 








Before gold was discovered the progress of New 
South Wales in agriculture, grazing, commerce, | 
and navigation, was remarkable and successful. 

In the year 1787-8 the first convicts, 565 men | 
and 192 women, were sent to New South Wales. 
In 1803 the population, nearly all convicts, and 
their children, amounted to about 4000 In the | 
same year the first newspaper was published. In | 
1811 the population increased to above 9000; 
in 1821 to 29,783; in 1831 to about 42,000; in 
1841 to 128,718; and in 1850 to 265,503, being 
an increase on the previous year of 19,204, occa- 
sioned by immigration and births. 

The live stock, in 1801, consisted of about 400 
horses, 2000 horned cattle, 500 sheep; in 1811 to 
1,114 horses, 11,276 horned cattle, 2,050 sheep; in 
1821 to 1,470 horses, 12,105 horned cattle, 34,750 
sheep; in 1850-1 to 132,457 horses, 1,738,965 
horned cattle, 61,631 pigs, 13,059,324 sheep. 

The population, in consequence of natural in- 
crease and immigration, may be considered, on 
the last of December this year, at not less than 
400,000; so great will have been the immigration 
into these two colonies. 

The agricultural progress of New South Wales 
and Victoria has been equally remarkable. From 
small beginnings the cultivation of the soil has so 
far increased that there were, in 1850, under 
wheat, 99,232 acres, producing 1,477,749 bushels ; 
maize or corn, 23,197 acres, yielding 457,749 
bushels; barley, 9,740 acres, producing 164,768 
bushels; oats, 7,700 acres, yielding 152,848 
bushels ; rye, 293 acres, producing 5,529 bushels ; | 
millet, 42 acres, yielding 848 bushels; potatoes, 
7,074 acres, producing 15,012 tons; grasses, 
48,948 acres, yielding 65,731 tons of hay. In 
1845, there were 512 acres of vineyards, yielding | 
33,915 gallons of wine and 751 of brandy. In| 
1850, there were 1,232 acres of vineyards, yield- | 
ing 115,706 gallons of wine and 2,224 gallons of 
brandy. 

The increase of the revenue, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures, has followed the same progress as popu- 
lation, agriculture, and grazing. We need only 
state the returns of 1550, as sufficient to show the 
financial, industrial, and trading condition of the 
colony. 

The revenue amounted to £578,613, being an 
increase over the year 1849 of £80,971, derived 
chiefly from moderate customs’ duties and the sale 
of Crown lands. 

The value of exports amounted to £2,399,580, 
being an increase over the previous year of 
£505,310, and not ineluding any gold. 

The value of imports amounted to £2,078,338, 





being an increase over the preceding year of 


£284,918, 





The quantity of wool exported amounted to 





32,361,829 lbs., value £1,614,241, being an in- 
crease in quantity of 4,398,229 lbs., and in value 
£50,789. The quantity of tallow exported was 
217,878 ewts., value £300,721, being an increase 
over 1849 of 63,775 ewts., and in value of £50,789. 

The land-sales yielded in 1849, £93,912; in 
1850, £131,310. These sums are applied towards 
the expenses of bringing immigrants to the colony, 
The number of schools during the same year were 
659; scholars, boys and girls, 28,004. These 


| schools were supported by £22,648, paid out of 


the Colonial Treasury, and £3,722 voluntary con- 
tributions. Of manufactories, there were—20 iron 
and brass foundries, 2 distilleries, 1 rectifying, 33 
breweries, 2 sugar-refineries, 20 soap and candle 
works, 14 tobacco and snuff, 7 woollen-factories, 5 
hat-works, 6 rope, 74 tanneries, 1 salt-work, 15 
meat-curing establishments, 5 potteries, 1 gas- 
work, and several minor works; of the mills 86 
were driven by steam, 45 by water, 29 by wind, 
and 22 by horse power. 

The navigation consisted of 976 ships of 234,273 
tons inwards, 1,014 ships of 263,849 tons outwards. 
Wool, tallow, hides, whale-oil, &c., were among 
the principal exports; British manufactures, tea, 
sugar and wines, the chief imports. Thirty-nine 
vessels of 1,537 tons, were built in the colony dur- 
ing the year, and 120 vessels of 9,106 tons were 
on the register. 

The commercial and the banking establishments 
have largely shared in the profits and progress of 
these colonies. The banks have rendered great 
facilities to the development of industry and trade, 
and their shares are now at a high premium in 
London—one as high as 60 per cent. over par. 

Such are the principal elements of social pro- 
gress and of wealth, exclusive of gold, in New 
South Wales, and in the new colony of Victoria. 
Add the vast regions of fertile land fit for agri- 
culture and pasturage ; the valuable timber of the 
forests; the coal-mines, copper-mines, and the 
plentiful fisheries along the coasts, with the several 
excellent and safe harbours; add, also, the whale- 
fisheries, which are carried on in the neighbour- 
ing seas; and then, if gold had never been disco- 
vered, New South Wales and Victoria, exclusive 
of the rich agricultural and mineral province of 
South Australia, possess all the elements for the 
formation of a powerful empire. 

In the year 1851, however, discoveries were 
made which have astonished the world. We have 
no room to insert the wonderful facts which have 
since taken place—the effects which gold may have 
in diminishing the supply of wool, so vital to our 
woollen-manufacturers ; the derangement of society, 
Which the seeking for gold may have already had on 
other branches of industry, the vast quantities of 
gold already imported, the extraordinary emigra- 
tion which is going on, the incredible number 
of ships which have sailed and are sailing, the 
three new lines of steam-ships which have just 
been established from Great Britain to New South 
Wales and Victoria; an account of these extraor- 
dinary facts we must reserve for our number for 
August. 
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A PANTHER HUNT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GERSTACKER’S 


BarkixG and yelping, with noses close to the 


ground, three noble hounds of rare breed rushed . 


through the thickly-grown wood, sometimes losing 
the track midst the withered leaves, then, snuffing 
about the decayed and prostrate trees, they would 
once more resume the chase in full cry—a sure 
sign that their pursuit was of the bear or panther, 
and not the nimble-footed stag which, if it did at 
times lure them for a brief period from the path, 
never rendered them wholly untrue to it. 

They had now reached a spot where their foe 
had evidently been for a time, and must have 
crossed their road ; for, stopping for a moment, they 
sought, whimpering wildly, more eagerly than 
ever through the closely-hanging _ parasitical 
plants which, like a living wall, encircled the 
place, then returning again and again to the centre, 
renewed their howls and lamentations as before. 

Suddenly the bushes parted, and a young man 
on a small black Indian pony, cutting by one 
vigorous stroke with the broad hunting-kunife he 
held in his hand the creepers which threatened to 
drag him oft his horse, leaped in directly between 
the hounds, who, delighted at his appearance, 
fawned upon him for an instant, then, urged to 
redoubled zeal by the neighbourhood of their 
master, proceeded anew in their search. 


“So! so! my brave dogs!” cried the young. 


hunter, stopping to replace his knife in its sheath, 


and laying the rifle which he carried on his_ 


shoulder on the saddle before him. “So! right! 
seek! seek you here, on the road, and this time I 
think we shall succeed in nabbing the pig-stealer 
that has escaped us so often. Hurrah!” shouted 
he, raising himself in his saddle as he saw the 
oldest of the dogs taking the lead, and, followed 
closely by the others, plunge at once into the thicket. 
“Hurrah!” And throwing his gun again across his 
shoulder as he seized the reins in his right hand 
and pressed his heels against the pony’s side, he 
flew in wild bounds after the dogs. On the way 
lay trunks of trees, overgrown bushes, marshy 
sloughs and slimy channels, but nothing could 
repress their ardour. Onward and onward still 
they went, followed by the black pony snorting 
and foaming, and its rider huzzaing loudly with 
delight. Once more the hounds stopped, but this 
time from no uncertainty as to the path their 
enemy had taken, for, barking and howling, they 
‘prang at one of the mightiest oaks on the upland, 
shawing with rage the roots and bark of the 
noble tree which had afforded shelter to their foe, 
aud thus hindered their pursuit of him. The 
hunter how arrived at the chosen spot, and without 
staying to check his horse, he leaped in one bound, 
Which almost overset the animal, from out his sad- 
dle, and Legan with eager glance to search through- 
out the thick leaves of the tree, round which the 
“oss were jumping in so much exultation; and 
*0n espied ‘twixt two of the branches the form of 


“STREAMS AND FORESTS OF AMERICA.” 


some living creature which, clinging closely to the 
boughs, seemed to deem itself altogether unnoticed 
and concealed. It was, indeed, sufficiently dark 
‘midst the shade of the thick foliage for a less 
practised eye than that of our young habitant of 
the forest to have remained some time in doubt as 
to the description of animal which so earnestl 

sought to shun his observation. But Weston’s 
eagle eye soon recognised in the crouching figure 
and long tail, which it could not perfectly conceal, 
the panther’s cub, and raised his gun to fetch it 
more certainly from its height, while the dogs, 
breathless with expectation, looked now towards 
the rifle from which they momentarily expected 
to see the flash, and now towards the summit of 
the oak, in whose branches they knew their enem 

to be. But in vain was the low whine with which 
they hoped to hasten the proceedings of their 
master; he seemed suddenly to change his mind, 
and, laying his gun aside, he commenced once 
more a cautious and attentive examination of the 
tree. Reassured at length, apparently, of that which 
he desired to know, he unbuckled the belt in 
which his knife and tomahawk were stuck, and, 
taking off his hunting-shirt, again returned towards 
the oak, from which the dogs, though anxiously 


observant of his every movement, had never once 


removed their eyes. 

“T will try,” he murmured to himself, “and 
take it alive; for if I bring a young panther to 
Little Rock, I shall readily obtain my ten or fif- 
teen dollars for it; but if, on the other hand, I 
shoot it, its skin will be worth nothing. The old 
one must have left it, as [ cannot see it anywhere 
in the tree, and, for ten dollars, one may for once 
bear a few scratches from the young chap. So 
look ont, Master Panther! I’m coming !" 

With these words he went to his pony, which 
was grazing quietly hard by, unslung a rope from 
around its neck, buckled on his girdle again, in 
which he replaced his knife, but left the tomahawk 
behind, and began to ascend the mighty tree ; draw- 
ing the rope three: times around the stem, which 
he could not firmly clasp, and, fastening the ends 
together, he seized it sometimes with the right and 
sometimes with the left arm, and by its assistance 
cautiously mounted up to the top; while the 
hounds, comprehending instantly what he meant, 
jumped with delight around the oak. Slowly then, 
indeed, but surely, he climbed nearly forty feet up 
the slender body ere he arrived at the first branch ; 
when, stopping for a moment to rest himself and 
take breath, he felt if his knife was still secure, 
and looked up towards the young panther, which 
remained almost motionless, and clinging to the 
same branches as at first. Weston then slung the 
rope, which he no longer needed, round his shoul- 
der, and, making use of the twigs as rails for his 
natural ladder, he ascended quickly and lightly 
towards the cub, which, though it did not move in 
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428 A PANTHER HUNT 


the least, still kept its fiery eyes fixed on its ap-| 
proaching foe. But yet wilder glances were watch- | 
ing the progress of our hunter, who was wholly’ 
unconscious of the proximity of so grim and dan-| 
gerous a fue—none other than the mother of the 
cub, who lay, with tail gently waving, in one of 
the withered trees that stood beside, with branches’ 
interlaced in that in which he was, ready for the 
spring, and seeming but to await his nearer ap- 
proach ere, with a vigorous bound, she threw her- 
self, tooth and claw, upon the audacious man who 
would dare to seize her offspring. Carelessly, then, 
swinging from bough to bough, Weston was now | 
close under the young one, who, r raising itself’ 
gently, after the fashion of a ¢: it, with its back up, | 
stood upon the branch and looked down upon the 
hunter as if not perfectly comprehending the dan. | 
ger to be apprehended from him. | 

Weston stopped, and, taking the rope from off. 
his shoulder, he formed a noose with it to catch 
over the panther’s head; then, settling himself 
firmly between two branches, he looked up in ex- 
pectation of the proper moment for attack, and saw, 
directly opposite and hardly ten paces from him, 
the glowing eyes of the female as she bent down 
in readiness for the spring. 

Brought up from childhood in the woods, and 
well acquainted with the dangers which so often 
threaten the solitary sportsman, Weston retained 
in this fearful moment presence of mind enough 
to place the body of the tree between him and his 
enemy, ere the latter could divine his intention; 
and this he fortunately succeeded in effecting just 
in time, as that instant the dark figure of the pan- 
chet leaped upon the spot he had quitted, and 

gazed with fiery eyes on the undannted hunter 
es with his left arm clasped around a branch, 
held in his right hand his bare knife,as with every 
breath he drew le expected to see the enraged 
animal spring down upon him. She, however, 
intimidate. | by the eye he kept firmly fixed upon 
her, was satistied to know of the safety of her 
young, and to lie attentively marking every move- 
ment of her foe at seareely six paces from him. 
At this moment, Weston first believed that he was 
lost ; for even if able to use his knife, a good, stout 
Weapon, a: ime his grim antagonist, still the place 
on which he stood, and from ‘whence the slightest | 
false step would dash him headlong to the ground, 
Was by 10 means suitable for so fearful a strugzle. | 
But perceiving then that his adversary was content 
with merely watching him, he swiftly but cau- | 
tiously, and without any rash movement, which | 





might irritate the monster, replaced the knife in 
its sheath, and slowly commenced his retreat. The 
panther, seeing him remove further and further 
away, followed him leisurely: and often did he 
feel for his weapon, as he saw ber abvut to take q 
leap, yet without ever daring to bring himself ty 
an open and eye to eye encounter. 

Arriving, then, once more at the last branch, he 
again fastened the rope around the stem and slid 
as quickly as possible down it. The dogs, mean- 
while, driven almost to despair by perceiving 
their enemy in the branches without being able to 
get at her, jumped and howled in a heart-breaking 
manner about. At length Weston once more re- 

gained the firm ground, with clothes torn, blood 
oozin: ¢ from his arms, cut by the rough bark of the 


tree, his knees tremb ling, and strength exhausted, 


| But not one moment did he allow himself for 


repose; but hastening to where his gun was laid, 
he seized and levelled it towards the panther’s 
fancied place of security. Vain, however, were all 
his efforts to hold the heavy barrel steady for a 
second—his limbs shook ; so he was compelled to 
throw himself down to rest, yet without with- 
drawing his eye an instant from the form of the 


animal, which was now close to the stem, and its 


young one, no longerapprehensive of danger, with 
tail uplifted, stretching itself comfortab ly on the 
bough beside its mother. Weston soon recovered 
himself, and seizing once more his rifle, took a long 
and steady aim, until the distant hills reverberated 
with the echo of its thunder. The beast, pierced 


through by the ball, drew itself together, and 


sprang in furious haste. from bough to bough, the 
branches bending beneath her weight, until she 


| gained the lofty summit of the tree, when, having 
"| reached the hi: ghest point, and striving to get t still 


further, the slender foliage gave way and she top- 
pled over, clutching with powerful claws at every 
leaf and twig in her descent, till, with a mighty 
crash, midst the expectant howling of the dogs, she 
fell at Weston’s feet. ‘There was now no further 
impediment to the capture of the young one, who 
had followed the mother in terror to the lowest 
branches of the tree ; but Weston’s nerves had been 
too strained in his first attempt to admit of his 
trying the perilous path anew. So reloading his 
gun, he brought it in one shot within reach of the 
| dogs, who flew upon it in fury. 

Ina brief space, the skins were thrown across 
the pony’s back, and away trotte d our bold hunter, 
followed by his hounds, in search of new dangers 
and fresh prey. 
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THE SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPRESSING DRUNKENNESS. 


Tur prevalence of the hideous and destructive 
vice of drunkenness in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
the other large towns of Scotland, has long been a 
matter of deep concern to every true patriot and 
true Christian. We need not do more than refer 
to the statements on this subject published by 
Sheriff Alison and others. The enormous quantity | 
of ardent spirits consumed by the lower orders of 
these great cities is too well and widely known, | 
and renders it unnecessary that we should here re- | 
state the case, or repeat the nauseous statistics of | 
intemperance. ‘The deadly and demoralising fact, 
has been long patent to all eyes. [t is our more, 
agreeable task at present to direct publie attention | 
to the efforts which have of late been made to| 
abate the life-and-soul-destroying nuisance, and to 
show what degree of success has attended them. 

The society whose designation stands at the) 
head of this paper, have taken, for some years past, | 
an energetic part against a system under which in- 
temperance was facilitated, not to say encouraged. | 
They have thought it prudent, for reasons of the: 
propriety of which they were perhaps the best! 
judges, to commence a crusade against the outward | 
and visible appliances of the vice of drunkenness. | 
They saw that in those localities where spirit-shops. 
were opened on the Sunday, every species of vice | 
and immorality prevailed and rioted unchecked, | 
and that it was in those districts that the greatest 
number of offences against the law were being con- | 
stantly committed. ‘They found that the influence of) 
the home-missionary and the minister of religion, 
was, in these purlieus of loathsome demoralisation, | 
reduced almost to a nullity; and that the endea- 
vour was hopeless to enforce the obligations of re-_ 
lizion upon a depraved class exposed to the irre- 
sistible temptations of the whiskey-shop. They 
naturally, therefore, turned their combined forces | 
against the spirit-shops, the medium, at least, if) 
not the cause, of intemperance—with results which 
will presently appear. Premisiny that, before the 
Society commenced their operations in this direc- 
tion, it had been computed by a most careful per- 
sonal Investigator, Mr. Gray, late town-councillor, 
who made repeated observations both by night and 
by day, that upwards of £2000 was spent every Sun- 
day in Edinburgh alone in the purchase of spirits 
ét these shops—let us proceed to notice what has 
been done with respeet to them, and how the case 
stands at present. 

The movement commenced in Glasgow, in the 
spring of the year 1550, and originated with the 
Sabbath school Union of that city. Glasgow, it 
must be remembered, was not a whit behind Edin- 
burgh in the downward march of intemperance, 
thouch no calculation, that we are aware of, as the 
result of personal observation, has ever been made 
ot the Sunday expenditure for spirituous liquors. 
lhe first act of the movement was by petitioning 
the Glasgow magistrates. Eighty-three memorials, 
éisned by 2,118 teachers, were presented to them ; 


and, although there was at first some opposition 
from the justices of the peace, who demurred at 
granting their prayer, yet that opposition was 
ultimately overruled, and a most stringent set of 
resolutions was passed by the magistrates against 
the practice of keeping any spirit-shop open on the 
Sunday. ‘The following extract from the fourth of 
these resolutions shows the future intentions of the 
magistrates with regard to licenses : “ That all cer- 
tificates shall be granted on the express condition 
that parties receiving them shall not open their 
premises, or sell exciseable liquors, at any time of 
the Sabbath, except in the ease of inns or hotels 
for the accommodation of travellers.” The effect 
produced by these measures was instantaneous 
and most gratifying. In a very short time, 830 
out of a thousand Sunday-trading spirit-shops were 
closed. ‘The re wd results of these resolutions still 
continue ; and in the Glasgow Sabbath-school 
Union Report of this year, it is stated that so much 
has their good effect been appreciated that there is 
every reason to expect that the magistrates now in 


| office in Glasgow will continue strictly to enforce 


them. 
In reference to the moral effect of the measures 
above described upon the Glasgow population, the 
following table, obtained from Mr. James Stuart, 
Superintendent of Police, speaks a language suffi- 
ciently intelligible, aud requires no comment -— 
ane . ae aa Amount of Fines inflicted. 


In 1849 ......... 


In 1819 .......... 1,967 £5 1s O 
1850 ......... 1,883 SEE iw Ge oe 
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There was also a decrease | 
of committals for drunken. 
ness of 1}WOcasesin 1851 as 


No. of Publieans fined. 


| 

In 1840 ......... 315 compared with 155). | 
fee 102 

1851 ......... 162 
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Let us now turn to Edinburgh. There a similar 
method of action to that adopted at Glasgow has 
been pursued in the spring of the present year. 
The members of the Sabbath-school Union, to the 
number of twelve hundred, petitioned the magis- 
trates and justices of the peace to the same effect 
as had been done in Glasgow ; all the city mis- 
sionaries likewise petitioned. The result was the 

assing of the following resolutions, at a mecting 
of the Justices of the Peace for the Royalty and the 
magistrates, held on the 25th of April last. 

COPY. 

“The following Resolutions, prepared Ly the 
Lord Provost and magistrates, for preventing spirtt- 
shops from being kept open cn Sundays, were pro- 
posed by the Lord Provost, seconded by the Pro- 
vost of Leith, and after full deliberation unani- 
mously adopted, viz. : 
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“1, That it is desirable that all licensed spirit- 
dealers should be of that respectable class who 
disapprove of keeping their shops open for the 
sale of spirits on Sundays. 

“2. That when any violation of the provisions 
of the Act for granting certificates, or any offence 
under the Police Act, shall be proved to have taken 
place in any licensed spirit-shop; and when any 
such shop shall be further proved to have been 
usually kept open during some part of the Sab- 
bath, this meeting is of opinion that the license to 
such premises should not hereafter be renewed. 

“3. That to enable the magistrates the more 
readily to enforce the above resolutions, the Super- 
intendent of Police should be requested to furnish 
them with a monthly list of those shops which 
have been kept open on Sundays for the sale of 
spirits. 

“(Signed) D. McLarey, Lord Provost.” 


These resolutions are not so stringent as those 
passed by the Glasgow magistrates, but their ope- 
ration has been most satisfactory, and such as to 
encourage the Society to persevere in their efforts. 
To D. McLaren, Esq., the Provost of Edinburgh, 
the thanks of all well-wishers to the cause of tem- 
perance and of humanity are justly due for the care- 
ful consideration he has bestowed upon this ques- | 
tion; and it is hoped that the principle he has 
embodied in the above moderate resolutions will, 
as years roll round, be continued to be enforced by 
his successors in office ; it being evident from their 
practical results in the short period during which 
they have been in force, that they are eminently 
conducive to the peace and well-being of the city. 
As a proof of the good effects which have already 
resulted from the resolutions of the Edinburgh 
magistrates, we subjoin the following table fur- 
nished by Mr. Linton, Superintendent of the Edin- 
burgh Police :— 

Number of Whiskey-shops open within the Royalty :— 

On Sunday, April 25 (before the Resolutions) .., 200 


promote, next year, the general adoption of the 
plan of memorialising the licensing magistrates, 
For the information above detailed we are jp. 
debted to the society, whose proceedings it sets 
forth ; and, with our best wishes for their continued 
prosperity, we might leave the matter in their 
hands, assured that no efforts will be spared which 
they may consider likely to result in the reclama. 
tion of the drunkard. We trust we may be ex. 
cused, however, if, from a feeling of personal 
interest in the question, we venture to call the 
attention of the society, and of all the Christian 
men of Scotland, to the fact which appears upon 
the surface of these measures, namely, that though 
a great deal has been done towards diminishing the 
means of drunkenness, we have as yet little or 
nothing to report as to any steps which have been 
taken to reclaim the drunkard. If the advocate of 
temperance confine himself to the destruction of the 
machinery of intemperance, and neglect or fail to 
set up in its place some at least equally potent 
substitute of a moral or intellectual nature—his 
success, however apparently great and encouraging 
in the outset, will be but transient if not altogether 
delusory. We do not mean for a moment to in- 
sinuate that the closing of the spirit-shops on the 
Sunday is not one great advantage gained. ‘That 
it has proved so is evident, if from nothing else, 
at any rate from the Glasgow Police Report quoted 
above. But it would be folly to expect from any 
measure of this kind alone a permanent reform in 
the habits of the drunkard. ‘The want of frequent 
opportunities and the absence of frequent tempta- 
tions to drink on the Sunday will, it is to be feared, 
tell chiefly if not solely upon the younger portion 
of the community, with whom the habit of intoxi- 
cation has not by long indulgence grown into a 
necessity: the confirmed sot and dram-drinker will 
find the means of gratifying his propensities, either 
by laying in a sufficient stock of fire-water on the 
Saturday, or by resorting to private boozing-kens 
‘and hush-houses unknown to or unvisited by the 
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ei Number of Whiskey-shops open without the Royalty, to) with the homes, the haunts, and the practices of 
i Sua se eens a tor the County had not chosen | the lower and labouring-classes, the conviction 
Tae ie Sunday, April o5 ont has been forced upon us that, among all the exciting 
a May 3 Se 151 | causes of drunkenness and out-of-door debauch, 
4. «= 2 4 see “A oe home-wretchedness is comparatively the greatest. 
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From a comparison of what appears to have taken | of home drives a man to the spirit-shop, and the 
place without the Royalty with what took place | expenditure at the spirit-shop perpetuates the 
within it, upon the promulgation of the Resolutions, | squalor and discomfort of his home. But would 
it would seem that the force of example, an example | it not be well if the philanthropy which shuts up 
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itself not voluntary, was almost equal to that of ma- 
gisterial monition. We think that the Society are 
Justified by the event in what they have done, and 
that they may reasonably look for an improvement 
upon the results already obtained. 

This plan of petitioning the Licensing Court has 





the one were to exert its energies in improving the 
other? A begyarly, comfortless and filthy home 
is the cave of self-reproach, an enemy from which 
a man flies to the bottle as toa friend. Now, it 
appears that the Wynds of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow are described by all strangers who visit them 
as the most deplorably wretched and filthy styes 


been suggested to sixteen other cities and large 
towns in Scotland. By some of them it has been | in which human beings are to be found congre- 
adopted ; but the movement having reached them | gated together; and it ought to be too manifest to 
at a late period, the successful results have not | need pointing out, that no general reform in the 
been so many as could have been desired ; but it| morals and practices of their populations can be 
is proposed that vigorous exertions be made to | reasonably looked for while they continue to have 
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THE SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPRESSING DRUNKENNESS. 431 


a valid claim to such a character. Godliness, tem- The crusade begun against the spirit-shops must 
rance, chastity, are cleanly virtues, and will not be carried on in the dwellings of their customers 
house in foetid dens among a filthy and tatterde- or it will ultimately end in a defeat. It is not 
malion populace, preach to tllem as much as we enough to remove the means of self-degradation : 
will, and pray with them into the bargain. After we must arouse the feelings of self-respect ; so long 
all, it is a comparatively trifling advantage that is as these are wanting there can be no moral check 
gained by restricting the amount of Sabbath in- to intemperance, and the reform arising from any 
toxication among a class who are ready to get other source is of very doubtful value. What the 
drunk all the six days of the week whenever the Scottish Association for the Suppression of 
means and the opportunity are at hand. We want Drunkenness has accomplished in this direction we 
to make head against the disposition to vice as are not at the present moment in a condition to 
well as against the means of indulging in it; say; but we have confidence in the spirit that 
wherever that is present, these are sure to be found. animates their body, and expect to be able to ren- 
It were better to reform one delinquent than to der a good account on a future day. 
postpone till to-morrow the offence of a thousand. P 


A CHAPTER ON HOBBYHORSES. 


WE are not going on the present occasion to horses, when they once get fairly and safely into 
enter into the philosophy of hobbyhorses ; it is our the saddle, from one year’s end to another, until the 
design rather to indulge in a few discursive and grim tyrant bars the way, and there is an end to 
perhaps rambling remarks suggested by such ob- the race. The reason is, that the race they run is 
servations as we have from time to time been that of inclination, not of necessity. Circumstances 
enabled to make, and which will have reference often force men to the adoption of a profession ; 
more to the natural history of the subject than to but it is choice which mounts them upon their 
its philosophical aspect. Phrenologists,if we were hobbies. Hence it follows that the hobby is often 
to appeal to them, would probably tell us that cer- so different from the calling, and that the calling 
tain protuberances upon the occiput or sinciput, of one man is the hobby of another, and vice versd. 
are very intimately connected with the phenomena ‘The hobby of the analytic and philosophical Paley 
of hobbyhorses; they may be right for anything) was angling; he could cruelly impale an antagonist 
we know to the contrary; we have a private opi-| on the horns of a dilemma, but he preferred to feel 
nion of our own, however, that a protuberance the writhings ofa gudgeon impaled upon his hook. 
which, if it exist in the human subject at all, is| He could fathom the metaphysical profound with 
generally found very near that part of the frame the “ plummet of thought,” but he preferred to 
where Uncle Toby received his wound—to wit, in guage the depth of the brook, where the roach lay 
the breeches-pocket—has infinitely more todo with at the bottom, with a plummet of lead. ‘The Rev- 
the matter. But let that pass. _erend George Harvest, of absent and unsavoury 

The hobbvhorse is a beneficent production of memory, rode the same hobby, and rode it so 
Providence, intended for the employment and de furiously that he outran his wife that was to be in 
lectation of those who have nothing else todothan his eagerness to circumvent a shoal of prickly 
to get upon his back and gallop him tothe world’s perch. He was found on his marriage morning, 
end and home again. He is equally well adapted when he ought to have been at the altar in the gay 
for the quiet riding of men and women of all trim of a bridegroom, sitting in a state of filthy 
grales and professions who do not find sufficient dishabille, crowned with a worsted wig and a red 
employment for their energies in the pursuit of nightcap, and his pockets crammed with worms 
their daily avocations. He is such a capital steed, and maggots, by the side of the brook, having fore 
and ambles at such a pleasant pace, when you gotten the trifling appointment he had made with 
know how to ride him, that all the world is ready! the lady, who from that time forth resigned her 
to mount, if they had but the opportunity—and/| claim on behalf of his finny friends, whose capti- 
allthe world do mount in their turn; and if some} vations she saw were so superior to her own. 
of them. to use a proverbial phrase, “ ride to the) One man’s hobby is books, which he never reads. 
Devil,” and not a few get pitched out of the saddle,! He spends his life, and all his superfluous cash, in 
and crawl out of the course with a broken head—| the collection of volumes, of which he never pe- 
all that is no fault of the steed, but rather of their! ruses more than the title-pages. His shelves are 
own headlong haste and impetuosity and want of} groaning beneath the erudition of all ages and all 
horsemanship. countries. He gloats over the possession of the 
_Ifhobbyhorses were at once and for ever abo-| rarest works, and will travel from one end of the 
lished, half the commerce of every civilised coun-| kingdom to the other for the mere chance of pur- 
try would vanish along with them. Men pursue] chasing a unique specimen to add to his collection. 
other avocations with various degrees of perse-| It would take him a century to spell over what he 
Verance and pertinacity ; but they ride their hobby-| has already amassed ; but he never dreams of such 
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a thing—he reads the catalogue, the inventory of 
his riches, and nothing else: every addition to 
that is an addition to his satisfaction, because it is 
an additional grace to his hobby. Another man’s 
hobby is pictures. His mind is profoundly im- 
pressed with the glories of art—the mysterious 
gloom of Rembrandt, the savageness of Salvator, 
the “corregiosity of Corregio.” He dreams of old 
masters, aud haunts the dusty purlieus of Wardour- 
street and Soho, and hangs about the auction- 
rooms, and nods his head at Christie at the cost of 
fifty pounds atime. He is learned in oils and var- 
nishes, and knows “all about megilps and that;’ 
he rises with Raphael, of whom an “undoubted 
original” hangs at the foot of his bed; he break- | Here the noble amateur in boots and blacking en- 
fasts with Hobbima, dines with Rubens, sups with |joyed his morning walk for an hour regularly 
Vandyke, and goes to sleep with Claude Lorraine. | ev ery day; and it was said that he took no small 
He is never taken in; not he, he is too good a! pleasure in exhibiting his collection to curious 
judge for that! Js he? The hobby of a third ‘strangers. The idea naturally arises that his lord- 


steady rider is autographs. He sees a charm in | 


his stately figure and martial gait perfectly well— 
who, being, perhaps, imbued with the conviction 
that “there is nothing like leather,” had chosen 
boots for ahobby. His own boots were the one 
thing in the universe to the cultivation of which 
he devoted himself. Every morning of his life 
he put on a new pair, which, when his valet drew 
them off, were carefully polished and promoted to 
the shelves where stood the glittering ranks of their 
predecessors. He had built himself a long gallery 
for the reception of his leathern wares ; and he re 
they were arranged in rows, under the guardian- 
ship of well-salaried custodians, charged to main- 
tain them always in a state of brilliant polish. 





ship was insane; such, however, was not the fact, 
the handwriting of remarkable persons superior to | nor did any other act of his life countenance the 
anything else that belonged to them. His trea- | supposition. 

sures are scraps of paper, old letters, blank leaves| © We had once ahow-do-you-do kind of acquaint 
torn from or franked envelopes. The ance with a gentleman who had made a fortune in 
genuine “ +4, his mark,” of some baron bold of the | commerce, and w ho, by way of a hobby, had set 
unlearned middle age, if he could get it, would be | his heart upon walking-sticks. Having plenty of 
dearer to him than a check on Coutts and Co. for | money at his command, he spent a tolerable in- 
a good round sum. He enshrines his blotted hoards | come annually in the purchase of this very equi- 
in close cabinets, under lock and key, and dares | vocal species of goods. He had literally filled 
not trust them otherwise out of sight, lest Betty | his own house to overflowing with every attainable 


bo ks, 
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should mistake them for waste paper, and consign | 
A fourth rides a musical | 


them to the kitchen fire. 
hobby, and goes merrily through the world to the 
sound of fiddle and flute, and French horn and 
double bass. He puffs and scrapes, and blows 
aud thumps away the days of his years upon all 


manner of instruments; and his mouth is full of | 





variety of prop, cane, staff and cudgel, from “ the 
stick with two butt-ends” as Paddy calls his shile- 
lah, to the supple Jack or elastic switch with which 
the modern beau delicately directs attention to the 
unimpeachable contour of his Wellingtons. His 
own house not being large enough to contain his 
bacular acquisitions, he was driven to plant his 


dry wood in the houses of his friends ; ten times 
a-day he would crave permission to leave his 


German and Italian celebrities—of Mozart and | 
Beethoven, and Sebastian Bach and Padre Mar- | 
tini, and Albrechtsberger and Rhigini, and Cheru- | valking-stick behind him on his calls, that he 
bini and Cianchettini, “and all others that end in| might enjoy the pleasure of purchasing a new 
ini; and Spohr, and Graun,and Droebs, and Eybler, lone; and often was he encountered of an evening 
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and Sclineider, and a hundred and fifty more, whom 
to pronounce were to dislocate one’s Jaws, but 
whom to hear were to be rapt in Elysinm. His 
whole life is one song ; and, when he sinks into 
silence at last, it is with the blessed hope of a 
joyful Da Capo i in the land of celestial harmony. 
A filth gets astride upon a volume of Philidor, and, 
in mute and almost motionless enjoyment, rides 
double with a cherished companion, whom he 
venerates and esteems precisely in proportion to 
the trouble he is at to beat him. His most power- 
ful and inexorable antagonist is his dearest triend. 
The chess-board, their tield of strife, is their com- 
mon estate and the pledge of their union; and for 
them there is no world beyond the sixty-four squares 
upon which they m: shal their mimic war. 

It is not always, however, that men manifest a 
correct taste in the selection of their hobbyhorses. 
‘To the instances we have adduced above, there is, 
perhaps, no very violent objection to be made, on 
that score at least. Some eccentric exceptions, 
which have come within our own observation, may 
be thought worth a passing notice. A nobleman 


returning home with a dozen new parents under 
his arm, and peering anxiously about for some 
friendly ‘asylun i in which he might safely deposit 
them. A wi valking-stick, no matter of what material, 
whether a sixpenny blackthorn or a silver-headed 
Malacca, was a temptation which he could not re- 
sist : wy was never known to relinquish one when 
he had once fairly grasped it in his palm; it was 
so much easier to pay the price of it. The shop- 
keepers of the town knew his hobby well, and for 
many years made a good market of his penchant 
for small timber. 

A third singular hobbyhorseman, to whose good 
offices we have been often pe srsonally indebted, was 
an active little semi-scientific barber in a country 
town, who had set his heart upon monsters, for 
which he possessed, and indeed professed, an enthu- 
siasm which knew no bounds. <All his spare time, 
and much more of his cash than he could afford, 
were spent in procuring and stuffing or picklisg 

uch strange vagaries of nature as fell in his way- 
He would abandon his business to his wife, whom 
he had tauzht to lather and shave, and start off for 
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A CHAPTER ON 


acalf without any. His shop was a perfect museum 
of monsters preserved in bottles or glass cases— 
daphne of abnormal proportions—a trout with 
e eye and no sort of indication where the other 
should have been—a bloated chub which had 
own round as a cylinder through confinement in 
a rat-hole—eels with two tails, and roaches alinost 
as long and thin as eels, together with a colossal | 
udgeon the size of a herring. Then there were | 
double- bodied kittens, and pups with three legs, 
and fifty other unsightly specimens of the blunders 
of Nature or the misfortunes of her offspring. All 
an were the delight and glory of his existence, | 
and to disparage one of them was to give him 
mortal offence. 

We might extend the catalogue of hobbies to an 
indefinite length if we chose; tliere are hobbies of 
all complexions and all degrees of importance. 
Pearls, diamonds, ingots and rubies, are the ex- 
pensive hobbies of those who can afford to mount 
them. We have heard of one millionaire who, 
not being able to decide upon the particular hobby 
he will ride, mounts in the mean time upon the 
abstract idea, and hanging up in his drawing-room 
a Bank of England note of immense value secured 
in a massive e frame, forgoes the interest in homage to | 
the universal sway of hobbyhorses. On the other | i 
hand, the poor man’s hobby is often nothing better | 
than his doy, his donkey, his flower- -pateh or his 
cabbage-garden, and it is fortunate that we are so 
constituted as to be able to amble pleasantly through 
life upon the steed of our own choosing, i irrespective 
of his iptrinsic worth or the trappings with which 
he may be adorned. 

After all, the hobbyhorse is an animal of real 
use. Look at the effect of the general estimation 
in which he is held upon human enterprise and 

dustry. Is it too much to say that one half of the | 
vi ae is hard at work from morning to night in| 
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helping the other half to get upon their hobbies and 
to ride them agreeably ? What would become of 
authors, and printers, and booksellers, for instance, 
ifno man bought more books than he perused ? 
Why the steam- -press might blow offits steam, and 
the booksellers, more than half of them, shut up 
| shop. What would become of the artists, were 
the sale of pictures confined to those who can ap- 
| preciate their merits? They must turn house- 
painters, or starve. We are too apt to suppose that 
the money spent in hobbyhorses is wasted, and 
that it might be better applied in purposes of bene- 
volence. This is a great blunder. As it is, the 
vast capital thus annually expended sets in motion 
ten thousand springs of activity and enterprise 
were it devoted to charitable uses, however cau 
tiously bestowed, it would but dull the ed; ge of 
industry, and generate a mean spirit of dependence. 
Then a man’s private hobby is often the best 
friend he has in the world. It is father and 
mother, and sister and brother to millions; it is 
the household god of the solitary man—it greets 
him with a smile upon his return home after the 
fatigues of business—it keeps him in humour and 


‘in health—and is the one unchanging, true, and 


faithful companion of his declining ‘day s. Nay, it 
is more than all this; it is, too, the embodiment of 
his hope of a brief celebrity after he is gone. The 
time will come when he can ride his hobby no 
more; when he must take a last look at the che- 
rished darling of his life. Ie cleaves to it as long 
as he can, with a pertinacity which death alone can 
abate or relax ; but when he cleaves to it no longer, 
when his lack-lustre eye sees no charm in what 
was once so dear, then you may be sure that his race 

is ending, the golden bowl is breaking, the narrow 


» 


| house yawns for him, and the green grass shall 


soon wave over hin— 
For oh! for oh! the hobbyhorse is forgot. 





ENGLAND'S ENTANGLING 


Wuex George Washington, after achieving in- 
d pendence fur his country and freedom for his | 
f-!low-men, retired into private life, he left a testa- 
ment behind him which the Anglo-Americans 
Venerate as a sacred gift never to be forgotten or 
aicregarded. 

In his valedictory address he warns his fellow- 
citicens “not to enter into entangling alliances | 
1 foreign states.” Happy w ould it “have been 
7 r » asad, small would have been her National 
}obt, if ever sinee the accession of William of 
Orans re down to the present day, her history had | 
not be en that of entangling alliances with forei; gn 


~ 


2 


les the accession of the present Ministry, 
Lord Malmesbury, we hope in utter ignorance of 
the effect of his tardy stipulations, has contracted | 
entangling alliance with the French Govern- 


lucnt. Louis XLV., when he completed the com- 
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ALLIANCES. 


pact which placed a Bourbon, his own grand. 
son, on the throne of Spain, remarked, * There are 


no longer Pyrenees.” An elegant and logical 


writer* said that, if the Malme sbury Extratition 
Bill passed, Louis } Napoleon would have had to 


boast that the British Channel no longer existea. 


We may be indeed thankfal that the Malmesbury 
Extradition Bill has been rejected. If it had 
passed, anyone, Englishman or Frenchman, charged 
with having been guilty of any criminal offence, 
might have been arrested in England and carried 
off to France to be incarcerated in the notoriously 
loathsome prisons of that country, without ever 
being brought to trial: for, let it be remembered 
that “there never has existed in France an Habeas 
Corpus Act; and that even in the more humane 
reign of Louis Philippe, innocent men were often 





® Sce the Examiner of 19th June, 1552. , 
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arrested and imprisoned many months without 
even being tried. 

It was specially set forth by Lord Malmesbury 
that no one charged with having committed a 
criminal offence in France would be arrested with- 
out sufficient proof of guilt to warrant a trial ; that a 
kind of bill of indictment should be made out, a mise 
en accusation by the juge d'instruction preferred 
against the accused, and that this juge dinstruction 
was cutirely independent of the Executive. 

The fact is, that even higher judges than this | 


| 
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pass at Cannes, and every political refugee who 
seeks an asylum in our free soil, be charged by 
the dependent juge d’ instruction, at the dictation 
of the Executive in France, with a criminal of- 
fence, arrested in England, carried to France, and 
immured in a dungeon. Never was there so dis- 
graceful a treaty as that negoti: 80 ex- 
ecrable an Ewtradition Bill framed as that intro- 
duced by the Derby Government. 

But these were no more than the acts of g 
Government whose chief said they would go forth 





judge of instruction in criminal processes are not to the country, and, under whatever pretence, 


independent ; 


but, under the purest absolutism in| they are 


now going forth to the country, “ to 


France, they are little more than the slaves of the. oppose the dangerous progress of democracy,’ 


Executive. 


| Let the electors of the United Kingdom bear jn 


Criminal offences in France and in England are mind at the elections the determination of the 


of a very different character. 


charges are political crimes. M. Thiers, 


some ingenious subterfuge, might, for having i in, guarantee of our civil, 


There political, Derby Ministry to destroy that democratic ele- 
under, ment in our constitution 


which is the surest 
political, and religious 


his possession some old official papers, be charged | liberties; and let them not forget Lord Malmes- 


with theft ; 


Lord Brougham, for some petty tres- | bury’s Bvtradition Bul. 





POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 


It is possible that the elections may have begun | 
festo ever published. 


before this chapter of the year's chronicles comes 
into the hands of our readers. Its publication is 


| 
certain to precede them at the very utmost by a, 
inspired Lord George Bentinck with ideas, and 


week or two. At the time it is penned Ministers 
ap pear to have fully developed their electioneering 


trategy, and only to be detained by the necessity , 


of winding up the sessional business from at once | 


trying their fortune at the poll-booths. 
minor ‘+ plementary tricks they may yet have in 
reserve, but the broad outline of their policy is 
fully revealed. 

The Protectionist mask they have at last taken | 
off and thrown aside. “ The last of the Protec- 
tionists,” who are at present clubbing their mites 
to a testimonial to their only Abdiel, Mr. G. F. 
Young, may flatter themselves still that Lord 
Derby, 
something” 
bones to gnaw; 
powers of vision sees that Protectionism is defunct. 
“ord Derby and his colleagues can gain nothing 
ey attempting to resuscitate it. A majority of the 
landlords have opened their eyes to the fact that it 
is extinct; the Free-traders are resolute and on the 
alert; the unthinking masses, who have no decided 
opinion, are averse to change in commercial policy 
as in everything else, because it “ puts them out.” 
Accordingly, Lord Derby has told the sugar- 
growers W hat he had before told the landlords, ‘and 
the ship-builders and ship-owners, that his heart 
bleeds for them, but that he cannot helpthem. And 
Mr. Disraeli, 
city, has told his constituents in Bucks that Protec- 
tion cannot and ought not to be resuscitated, be- | 
cause the spirit of the age is against it. 


A few! 


once firmly established in office, may “do | 
for them—throw them some half- -picked | 
but every man of underanged | 


REGISTER, 


Mr. Disraeli’s address to the electors of Bucks is, 
of a truth, the most extraordinary political mani- 
The man who, more than 
any other, has kept the Protectionists together asa 
party, on the one sole ground of Protection—who 


came to that Jeader’s aid whenever his powers of 
debate fell short—who was elected by acclamation 
to fill the office of Protectionist leader when left 
vacant by that nobleman’s death—who is the one 
man capable of thinking or acting in his party, 
and, with the exception of Lord Derby, the one 
man of comin nding el wpuence in their Minis uy 
has coolly, laughin; “ly . unblushingly told his con- 
stituents, on the eve of an election, that he has 
been misleading and deceiving them ever since 
1845. Ile now reminds them that he supported 
Sir Robert Peel in his Free-trade policy till Sir 
Robert proposed to repeal the Corn-laws ; he adds, 
that he objected to the repeal of the Curn-laws, not 
because it was unjust, but only because it was too 


precipitately set about. He announces that in fu- 


ture he will devote “ energies to complete the 


with characteristic levity and auda- 


system of Free-trade, because the spirit of the age 
requires it. Mokanna unveiled his face, and showe od 
his dupes his real features, but not till poison had 
rendered them incapable of wreaking their rage 
upon him. Our “veiled prophet” tears off the 
glittering veil he has hitherto worn, and shows his 
true lineaments to his followers while they have 

yet power to relegate him to private life by elect 
ing another in his stead; and adds to his scornful 
mockery by asking the fools to re-elect him, The 
very promises of reparation he makes are provok- 

ing jeers; he tells them that he will promote a re- 
| adjus stment of taxation, a thing impossible, without 


stripping the agriculturists of all the exemptions 
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POLITICAL REGISTER, 


from, and alleviations of, the taxation borne by the 
rest of the community, which they enjoy. He tells 
them he will uphold the “ Protestant Constitution" — 
he, whose writings for the last fifteen years have 
been a series of attacks upon our political consti- 
tution, under the nickname of the “ Venetian,” 
and of sneers at all religion. 


party with which he has since 1845 associated 
himself must ere long part company, and believes 
that he is now independent of its aid. 
himself that now enrolled among those who have 


held office, and recognised as possessing powers of | 


parliamentary debate unsurpassed in the present 
generation, he can make himself indispensable to 
any political combination that can attain to office 
for many years to come. He is ready to join any 
Ministry, and believes that the party he joins will 
exert themselves to secure his return to Parliament 
in order to avail itself of his talents. It would be 
rash to prophesy that he will be disappointed. 
The brilliancy of his talents, the audacity and per- 
severance of his disposition, have made him, and 
may for some time keep him, what he is. 
the profligate game he is so brazenly playing suc- 
ceed, it will go further to demoralise the race of 
rising public men than anything recorded in his- 
tory. Mr. Disraeli’s success is owing solely to his 
utter want of political principle, and his shameless 
triumphant avowal of the event; and if he con- 
tinue prosperous in his career he will have many 
imitators. It is essential to public morality that 
he should be immediately punished, and this can 
only be done by the electors’ rejection of him, 
convincing party leaders that they have nothing to 
gain by his alliance. 

Turning from the selfish game played by Mr. 
Disraeli to that played by the faction of which he 
is still nominally a limb, the latter will be found 
less brilliantly eccentric and audacious, but equally 
profligate. ‘The sole hope of Lord Derby, his col- 
leagues and partisans, lies in his obtaining an in- 
crease of numbers inthe House of Commons at the 
general election. For this increase they depend 
upon an appeal to the Protestant seutiments of the 
nation, and avowed, unblushing corruption. Their 
conduct in relation to Mr. Spooner’s motion for a 
committee of inquiry on Maynooth shows the 
Worth of their affected Protestantism. Lord 
Derby has confessed that he is not disposed “at 
present” to rescind the Maynooth grant. A majo- 
rity of his supporters are known to be opposed to its 
withdrawal. It was admitted, from the first, that 
though a committee had been voted, it could have 
had no time to inquire this session. These avowed 
supporters of the grant to Maynooth, therefore, 
have exposed themselves to the suspicion of having 
voted for an inquiry which they knew could not 
take place, simply in tle expectation that easy, 
good-natured men would construe their vote for 
inquiry as an expression of hostility to Maynooth. 
Phe underhand way in which Ministers played 
fast and Joose with the motion, and ultimately got 
it hustled out of the House without a vote on the 
merits, turns this suspicion to certainty. 


i 


The truth is, Mr. | 
Disraeli sees the time has come when he and the 


He flatters | 






















| dently a mere ruse, to cover their shabby retreat 
‘from the ground they took up on the Maynooth 
| debate. Their Protestantism is quite on a par with 
their Protectionism. As for their corruption, that 
is palpable. In every department, and especially 
the dockyards, they are unnecessarily increasing 
the number of superannuations, in order to make 
vacancies to distribute among the friends of the 
needier classes of electors; and they are giving 
away subordinate appointments with a lavishness 
equally uncalled-for and unprecedented. 

| No party in the country can trust Ministers, who, 
it is plain, will say or do anything to keep them- 
selves in office. There is, however, at all times, 
|a@ large balance of “no-party” men in the consti- 
'tuencies, who are apt to confuse those who actually 
exercise the functions of government with Govern- 
‘ment itself. This class is in general ready to sup- 
port any Ministry, imagining that only thus can 
even this class can be made to see the necessity of 
withdrawing its support from the Ministers of the 


day, when the dangerous consequences of intrust- 


| 
a institutions of the country be maintained. But 
; 


But if 


| 
| 





ing power to incompetent hands is made manifest 
to its somewhat obtuse apprehensions. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost moment that the attention 
of the “no-party” men, and of the self-seekers 
who assume that character in order to palliate 
their support of weak and unprincipled rulers, 
should be fixed upon the revelations of character 
which have been afforded by Ministers in their 
respective departments. To this end the detailed 
chronicle of their actions is now resumed where it 
last month broke off. 

The proceedings of Mr. Disraeli, the only man 
of talent and courage in the Ministry—the soul 
which informs it—have alrealy been reviewed. 
Enough, too, has been said of the Premier to show 
that the indolence, the inability to embrace a de- 
cided course of action, the moral cowardice shrink- 
ing from the incurring of responsibility, which has 
ever characterised Lord Derby in office, still cling 
tohim. He is amere talker—a captions and reck- 
less frondeur when in opposition, a nonentity 
when in power. 

The Chancellor, as a lawyer, is allowed to possess 
a subtle intellect and much professional learning. 
But these gifts are allied to two defects, which 
materially impair his usefulness asa judge. He 
is a mere lawyer, so immersed in the forms of law 
that he cannot elevate himself to grasp the prin- 
ciples upon which any great legal controversy 
ought to be decided. In this respect he stands in 
striking contrast to all his predecessors, except 
Lord Traro, whom he equals in the petty special- 
attorney spirit which animates his decisions. 
Again, he is unfortunate in his temper, and has 
already contrived to involve himself in unpleasant 


| quarrels with the bar which impede and disturb 


the free course of justice. The petty chicane 
which renders him mischievous as a judge has 
made him equally mischievous as a Minister. He 
has not ventured to oppose himself to law-reform, 
seeing that zeal to promote it was one of the 


Their | pretences of his colleagues; but he has doue his 


proclamation against Romanist processions is evi- | best to obstruct and deteriorate every measure of 
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law-reform they undertake to promote; and when 
le has given way it has been from fear alone, and 
with manifest reluctance. ‘That some law-reforms 
will be determined this session is against the will 
of Lord St. Leonard's. 

The Foreign Secretary has contrived to reach a 
Lad eminence, unattained by any one who has 
filled that post before Lord Malmesbury, since the 
days of the last two Stuarts, when it was filled by 
creatures or pensioners of Louis XIV. He made 
liaste to conclude a convention for the extradition 
of criminals with the present French Government, 
and gave it to be understood that it was meant to 


Le the model of conventions for the same purpose | | should. 


to be concluded with the great despotic powers of 
the North. He introduced a bill in Parliament to 
give effect to this convention. 


treaty would have been to enable the despotic liating spirit. His 





‘eolonial business : 


REGISTER. 


treacherously Lord Malmesbury has failed to pro- 
tect Englishmen in foreign countries; and he has 
entered into a treaty which would have had the 
effect of restoring his country to that degrading 
complicity w ith, and subserviency to, the Holy 
Alliance, from which Mr. Canning emancipated it. 
The honour and interests of this country are equally 
in peril so long as such a Minister remains in office. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonics is an 
honourable exception to the general character of 
the Ministry. Sir John Pakington has evinced 
no great talent, and no great conversance with 
it was not to be expected he 
But he has shown how far even mode- 


‘vate abilities and knowledge may go to make a 


| 


good Minister, when combined with a sincere 


The effect of the} desire to act justly and liberally, and in a conci- 


his are 


New Zealand bill, 


powers to compel the surrender by this country of rangement respecting the waste-lands in Australia, 


political refugees under false pretences. The effect 
of the bill would have been to assimilate our penal 
law and procedure to those of the despotic states. 
‘The convention was 


lavy was being passed by the servile legislature of towards the Cape Colony. 


! 


are ‘highly creditable to him. But fair play is not 
csiven to the Colonial Secretary by his colleagues. 
‘Lord Derby reserves to himself power to persist 


entered into at atime when a'/in an irritating and unjust system of conduct 


Mr. Disraeli has inti- 


France that would have placed, if recognised by | mated a dis sposition to spurn_the remonstrances of 


— ‘ountry, even Englishmen at the mercy of the 
nsurper. Lord Malmesbury has reluctantly with- 
drawn his bill, and abandoned his convention in 
deference to the unanimous eondemnation of the 
flouse of Lords; but the plea upon which he has 
withdrawn it is an aggravation of his offence. He 
alleses that he was ignorant of the new French 
law; that he, as Foreign Secretary, was ignorant 
of what was known to every Englishman who 
attends to politics, At the same time that Lord 
Malmesbury was seeking to entangle the country 
in a mischievous and degrading treaty, 
sacrificing its interests and honour to the despots 
of the Continent. An unarmed Englishman was 
wantonly and unprovokedly cut down at Florence 
hy a ruffian officer of the Austrian troops, in the 
e:uployment of that Government. Instead of con- 
fining ; himself to the really responsible Govern- 
nt—the Tusean—Lord Malmesbury carried on 
le sottations with it and with the Austrian Govern- 
mentatthesame time. He endeavoured to play the 
ganie of both. He tried to persuade the offended 
party to seek redress for the outrage as a private, 
not a national wrong. Failing in this, he com- 
r ‘led him to name the sum which he would ac- 
pt as a reparation, though it was the duty of the 
Minister tou do so. He affected to think the sum 
demanded exorbitant ; told the offending Govern- 
tacnts that he thought it exorbitant; asked a 


the legislature of New South Wales. The manner 


‘in which the petition from the Legislative Council 
| of that colony was brought under the notice of the 
House of Commons shows how little account Sir 


John Pakington’s colleagues make of him. 


Lord 


Naas, the Irish Secretary, presented the petition 
without once consulting, or giving notice to the 


from the 


he was. 


Minister to whose department it belonged ; ; Nay, 
discussion which ensued, apparently 
withont thinking it worth while to make himself 
master of its contents. 

The Home Seerctary has done nothing during 


the month to add to the ridicule he drew upon 
himself by the hasty introduction of a new and 
absurd electoral qualification, and its equally hasty 


| withdrawal. 


But he has done nothing to redeem 


his character for commen-scnse. 


The President of the Council has been courting 
the support of the High Church party, by con- 


‘ceding their claims to an independence of the 


Educational Committee of Council, when they re- 


‘ceived grants in aid of their schools denied to all 


| others. 


He has even gone farther than yielding 
to them in what relates to reli, zious instruction ; 
he has given to the bishop cf eac h diocese and the 


arch hishop of either province conjointly, a voice, 


equally powerful with his own, in the decision of 
all charges against teachers, even in matters purely 
secular. He has not merely favoured the High 


small sum, and accepted of one still smaller—lu- | Church party at the expense of the Evangelical 
| party in the Church and the Dissenters; he has 


dicrously so. He has told, by his actions, the 
despotic powers which hate England and English- 
men, that so long as he is in office they may 

naltreat any Englis aan an found in their territorics 
cihces cause, and with impunity. In the case of 
the Seotch missionaries expelled from Hungary 
Le has pursued the same mean and humi lating 
policy. His collcasnes have shrunk from the 
parliamentary discussion of this last case; have 
cv. 
Ivy the “count out.” 


ubterfuge of a Weakly or 





increased the power of the High Church clergy 
over laymen of all denominations, and even the 
secular instruction of the nation 

When the members of the Cabinet are found to 
be, almost to a man, so incompetent to the task of 
covernment—part’y from their inveterate addic- 
tion to obsolete, unreasonable, despotic principles ; 

artly from an utter want of generous sentiment; 


-aded a debate on it in the House of C mmons | partly fro m ignorance and instability of character— 


itis needless to inquire into the sayings and doings 
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of subalterns. It is, however, deserving of record, 
that in the adoption of shabby subterfuges they are 
all implicated. The fast-and-loose game played 
with Protection, and attempted to be played with 
Protestantism, is common to them all. Misrule in 
the colonies, shameful subserviency to foreign 
despots, abetting of priestly usurpation have heen 
connived at by. all. Want of confidence ih their 
movements, and ridiculous shuffling to divert atten- 
tion from it, are attributable to them all. Their 
retention of office is, and will continue to be, dis- 
astrous and a national disgrace. 

Yet it would seem impossible to array an effi- 
cient Opposition to this deplorable Ministry. Sir 
James Graham, when the question of making 
arrangements for the close of the session by the 
annual postponement of measures there was not 
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materiel of war, than when they were last invade. 
Their position at Rangoon was turned, otherwise 
it might not have been so easily carried. They as 
yet evince no discouragement, or desire to come 
to terms with us, having made an attempt to 
re-capture Martaban, in which they showed great 
courage and perseverance; and sickness lias 
begun to do its work in the invading force, ev >a 
earlier than was anticipated. More than one 
oflicer has fallen at the attack upon Rangoon, not 
before mortal arms, but by coups de soleil ; and Ly 
the time that place was in our possession every 
tenth European had been attacked by cholcra. 
The sickly season had not commenced, but would 
come on in a week or two after the despatch of 
the latest intelligence. No satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet been g given as to why the expedition 


time to press was raised, ex posed in a masterly and | was not sent earli er, or postponed till after the 
telling manner the insincerity and blunders of | rains; nota syllable has been allowed to escape as 


Ministers. 


But Lord John Russell, a few weeks | to whether the British troops are to be pushed into 


later—apparently for no other reason than lest it | the interior in search of a less fatal climate, or ce- 
should appear he had resigned the leadership to | tained in the pestilential swamps at the mouth of 
Sir James—made an attack upon the ministerial | the Irawaddy. 


policy, which did not render the bad position into | 
which they had wriggled themselves worse, and | Legislative Council of New South Wales against 


afforded Mr. Disraeli an opportunity of palliating | the new coustitution of that colony. 
and reviving the half-for- | of the last acts of that Assembly. 


Out of doors | | | bee ‘nh adhered to by the present Le: visl: ative Co - 
there is still reason to apprehend that some Liberal | cil, clected under the new constitution, and tra: 
constituencies may allow themselves to be divided | ‘mitted to this country in the shape of petitions ¢ 


some of his own faults, 
gotten offences of Lend John himself. 


by special questions, dishonestly raised by Mini- 
sters for that purpose. The truth appears to be | 


| 
| 
} 


that the questions which for the last thirty years | 
have kept Liberals acting in concert, have either 
been carried, or palled on a feeble public for lack | 


of novelty ; that a state of political indifferentism | 
has succeeded to one of almost preternatural ex- revenue under the name of a civil list ; 
‘nate to any public offices in the colonies exce):: 


citement; and that there is no one among thie 
Liberal leaders who possesses the earnest and im- 
passioned character required not only to lead but 
to stimulate the party to action. The result of the 
general election is extremely dubious; and even a 
partial success of the faction that has crept into 
power will be pregnant with the most disastrous con- 
sequences, not only in what coneerus the practical 
administration of government, but from its debasing 
influence on public morals. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES, 


“This country cannot have a little war.” This 
is true in the east as in the west. Morally, a war 
in which Great Britain has en; gaged may ¥ little 
enough; the objects proposed. to be gained, and 
the adver sary against whom it is ee may 
render the epithet “great” inapplicable ; but the 
bill of costs is always a swinging one. The 

‘golden footed” monarch of Barmah i is no very 
mighty potentate, but our operations against him 


open only a little less ominously thon those of 


Walcheren. Rangoon, the great commercial 
outlet of Burmah, “and Martaban, a kind of fron- 
tier-outpost, run up by the Burmese to keep watch 
on our settlement at Moulmcin, have been taken 
by the British troops, with little loss from sword 
or gun. ‘The Burmese. however, have displayed 


luore courage, more discipline, a more complete 


‘management of their waste lands. 





A solemn protest was recorded by the late 


This was one 
The prote st ho 


4 


both Houses of Parliament. ‘The protest ra hies 
the right of the British Parliament or Governme:.t 
to legislate for the Australian colonies in matters 
of purely local concern; to tax the colonies cr 
withdraw from the supervision and control of the!r 
representative legislatures any part of the locs! 
to nholil- 


to interfere with the disposal or 
With the ex- 
ception of the last, these claims of right now mace 
by the Australian colonists, are the same thie re- 
fusal of which led to the revolution and war ct 
independence in North America. Experience has 
shown that, after colonies attain to a certain amount 
of population aud material wealth, it is as impossil ‘ec 
to withhold from them local self-government 

that is, the power of nominating all their public 
functionaries except the Governor, enacting their 
own local laws, managing their own finance—as it 
is, even before that time, unwise and unjust to ¢o 
so. The tone in which this last remonstrance from 
the Australian colonists is couched, denotes a con- 
sciousness on their part that recent events have 
much augmented their power. The extent to 
which this country is now dependent upon Austra - 
lia for the supplies of wool for its manufacture, 
would render any serious quarrel with these colo- 
nies fraught with disadvantage if not with peril. 
The gold discovered in Australia would enable the 
colonists, in case of need, to supply themselves 
easily with munitions of war. And, Jastly. the 
emancipation of the other provinces from the last 
appearances of subordination to New South Wales, 
has removed any local jealousies of which a Mini- 
stry disposed to rule Australia in a despotic spirit 


that of Governor; 
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438 POLITICAL REGISTER. 
could have availed themselves. In the matter of | of hereditary sovereignty once abandoned, the tra- 
their liberties and civic rights, the Australians are | dition of the supremacy of St. Peter's see would be 
united and rapidly growing in wealth and num- | worth but a few years’ purchase. 
bers. They are also remote from this country,| There are growing symptoms of wrangling and 
and in constant communication with the whalers! brawling in the camp of the Elysee. A minority, 
and commercial adventurers from America and! embracing nearly one-half of the members of the 
other countries who swarm in the Pacific. The legislative body, is in avowed opposition. There 
case of Australia is one that craves wary and judi-| is insubordination even among the Napoleonist 
cious handling, if we would not see a repetition of journalists. As yet, however, it would be prema- 
the fatal, fruitless, and ignominious crusade against | ture to say that we are approaching a crisis likely 
the infant liberties of the United States. Any re-| to confirm the truth of the old saw, that “when 
petition of that policy in Australia, in the present ir yenes fall out honest men get their own.” 
ticklish state of our relations with South Ajrica,) The dogged pertinacity of the President con- 
inight lead to humiliating consequences. 'tinues unabashed. His Council of State have 

‘(though only by a majority) denied, in great 
ne part, the right of the courts of law to entertain the 
The overtures of M. Bonaparte to the resus-| question of the Orleans confiscation. M. Bona. 
citated Holy Alliance—the feelers he has thrown | parte will, apparently, carry off some two-thirds of 
ont to ascertain whether, in the event of his de-| the property he seeks illegally to wrest from that 
claring himself hereditary monarch of France, he family. He has extended his aggressions on the 
would be received into the corporation—have | liberty of the press from the journals of France 
been peremptorily rejected. The “legitimate | and Belgium to those of England. As yet, how- 
sovereigns” will wink at M. Bonaparte’s retention | ever, the London newspapers betray little alarm. 
of absolute power in France during his own life; |The month has witnessed no movements of any 
but “so long as one Bourbon survives they can) consequence in the other European States. Prussia 
recognise no king of France not of that family.” | is resolute to break up the old Zollverein, and so 

The proclamation of Napoleon II., as Emperor, incorporate the free-trade Governments of the 
has accordingly been postponed sine die, North with the accession of those of the Steuer- 

At home M. Bonaparte appears to have no reason verein into a new one, rather than admit Austria, 

to dread any immediate attempt to subvert his with all its non-German states into the union. 
authority or deprive him of the fruits of the coup The Spanish Government has coquetted with a 
Uetat of 2nd December. The most intelligent coup d'etat, but shrank from carrying it into effect 
iureigners who have visited France lately, concur before a protest of the military leaders. ‘The tot- 
in representing an utter apathy as pervading the tering Liberal Ministry in Piedmont has been re- 
masses in all that relates to politics. The mer- established on a firmer basis. Despotism and 
eantile and manufacturing classes clutch with blind anarchy maintain their ground, in cat-and-dog 
avidity at any semblance of a settled state of alliance, in all the other-states. 
affairs; the peasants and artisans are bewildered An amusing enough correspondence between 
and without leaders. The immense army of France the Foreign Secretary of the United States and 
still adheres to the President, and every other the Austrian Minister, at Washington, has come to 
power quails before it. All that is intelligent, light. The Austrian intimated that on account of 
however, and all that is moral among secular civi- the countenance leat to Kossuth by one American 
lians, continues to stand aloof from the President. Minister, and by American newspapers, he must 
The number of functionaries who have submitted cease to have communication with the Tederal 
to be deprived of office, rather than take the oath Government, and that during the tterregnum any 
of fidelity to him, is unprecedented in any of the indispensable business would be transacted by the 
former mutations experienced in France since the Austrian consul. Mr. Webster quietly replied 
first revolution. The literary and scientifie public that his Government would be happy at all times 
cling to the University, and maintain a defiant atti- to receive any communication the consul might 
tude. The Church, notwithstanding all the bland- have to make. The Government at Washington 
ishinents lavished on it by M. Bonaparte, is not to will leave the Government at Vienna to get out of 
be relied on: it knows too well that, the tradition its pet as it best may. 
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Life of Roger Williams, the earliest Legislator and 
true Champion for a Full and Absolute Liberty of 
Conscience. By Romero Ettox, D.D., FR PS. 
London: Albert Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 

Tus most interesting little volume presents us 

with the personal history of a dauntless man and a 

true hero. Driven from his native country by the 

intolerable oppressions of Laud, he sought refuge, 
and found it for a time, among the puritan Pilgrim 

Fathers on the other side of the Atlantic. Those, 

however, who had fled from intolerance had failed 

to learn toleration; and they banished from their 
society the great mind who, in advance of the 
growing intellect of his age, was the first to assert 
for mankind the right of every man to worship 

God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 

To escape a forcible transportation to England, 

Roger Williams flew in the rigour of winter, with 

a few faithful adherents, to the depths of the Indian 

forests, and, after the endurance of numberless and 

uncomplained-of hardships, succeeded in founding 
at Providence a small colony, which became the 
inviolable sanctuary of the victims of religious per- 
secution, and the nucleus of a free state, in which, 
up to the present hour, no man has ever been 

molested on account of his religious opinions. It. 
often happens that men quarrel with their best | 
friends, and communities chase from their bosoms | 
their greatest benefactors; and it was thus with | 
the mistaken bigots of Massachussets. It was not | 
long ere they were indebted to the good offices of | 
the very man they had so disgracefully exiled for | 
the preservation of their lives and property. The 

evil they had done him he rendered back in bene- 

factions, which again were reciprocated by shame-_ 
less ingratitude—ingratitude which he returned in 

their hour of need by services which he alone of 
all living men could render. We have not space 

to follow out the events of his noble career: the 

reader will find them detailed with simple per- 
spicuity in the volume before us, which he will 

not regret purchasing at our recommendation. Of 
all biographies, it is the one which the admirer of 
indefatigable zeal, and industry, and disinterested- 
ness should possess, and with which the advocate. 
of religious liberty should be well acquainted. 





The Early Blossom; or, the Young Inquirer: in a) 
Series of Dialogues between a Child “a his Mother. 
By Cenara. London: Darton and Co. 

Tur present generation of children have advan- 

tages which were never possessed by the rising 

race in any former period of the world. The path 
of knowledge, and of religious knowledge espe- 
cially, has been beaten so smooth, and has been 
adorned with so many allurements, that what was 

a trial and a difficulty in the days of our fore- 

‘athers has now become a pleasure and a luxury. 

The infant mind in our day has become the pecu- 

liar object of care and culture to an excellent and 

admirable class of teachers, who, discerning the. 


comprehensive and persuasive. 


paramount importance of the field in which they 
have chosen to labour, have not disdained to con- 
secrate the energies of a high order of intellect to 
the simple service of little children. As a conse- 
quence, we have treatises in almost every depart- 
ment of secular knowledge, together with hymns 
and homilies upon religious subjects without 
number, many of them marvellously well adapted 
to their liking and comprehension. We regret to 
say that we cannot add the “ Early Blossom” to 
the list. Celata has no sort of conception of what 
is due either to the public as the patrons of literature 
or to their children. She is the last person to be 
intrusted with the teaching of infants, whom she 
would infallibly “cram” into that offensive species 
of young saints who proverbially grow up to be 
old devils. Devoid of every qualification as an 
instructress, except the good intention, she boldly 
usurps a function unparalleled in difficulty, evi- 
dently without a single misgiving as to the reality 
of her vocation. ‘The whole series of dialogues is 
in verse, just such verse as the poet of last-dying- 
speech notoriety dedicates to the exploits of Cal- 
craft. We give one stanza as a fair specimen of 
the whole. ‘The mother says— 

Another you may see, my son, 

In the first chapter of St. John; 

The thirty-second verse, forsooth, 

The thirty third and thirty-fourth. 
We put it to our readers whether a woman who 
can drivel doggrel of this description to the extent 
of five or six thousand lines, and publish the whole 
with her portrait prefixed, is fit to be trusted as an 
oracle on the subject of infant education. 


The Religion for Mankind: Christianity adapted to 
Man in all the Aspects of his Being. By dames 
Spence, M.A. London: John Snow, Paternoster- 
row. 1852. 

Tuts volume consists of nine lectures, the whole of 

which, with one exception, were delivered from 

the pulpit last winter. ‘They are precisely what 
the title states them to be, the author never wan- 
dering from his subject, but considering it in all 
its bearings in a manner at once clear and simple, 

In his preface, 

Mr. Spence expresses his conviction that Chris- 

tianity is the embodiment of the highest reason, 

and divinely adapted to the entire nature and cir- 
cumstances of man; and it is with a view of 
establishing and illustrating the truth of this con- 
viction, and recommending it to his readers, that 
this book has been written. ‘The first chapter 
answers the question, What is Christianity ? and 
in it the claim of the religion of Christ to con- 

sideration, first as a revelation, and next as a 

remedy, are briefly but ably set forth, The six 

following chapters, or lectures, exhibit the adapta- 

tion of Christianity to man as an intellectual, a 

moral, an emotional, a social, a suffering, and an 

immortal being: the two last are, “ Christianity 
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the religion of a sound mind,” and “Christianity 
the reign of God in the human soul.” Here 
is ample scope for profound speculation and 
abstruse reasoning, everything resembling which 
Mr. Spence has wisely avoided, having the grand 
aim of usefulness in view. The language is plain 
and simple, and the subject throughout is treated 
in a manner which, while it can be offensive to no 
class or denomination of Christians, will secure for 
the author an extensive circle of readers. The 
book, which is printed in a style of unusual excel- 
lence, bears no printer's imprint. 


Lydia; a Woman's Book. By Mrs. Newton Cros- 

taxp. London: R.Groombridge and Sons. 1852. 
Axp a capital book too. It is impossible to read 
many consecutive pages of this interesting volume 
without coming upon the evidences of superior 
sense and a cultivated taste. Mrs. Crosland has 


descriptive scenes of domestic life are accurate 
reflections of nature. She is intimate, too, with 
the workings of the human mind, and is no less | 
faithful and true in her powerful delineations of | 
mental character. Poor Lydia, the heroine of this 
tale, is the slave of a m‘splaced affection for a con- 
summate villain, whose utter baseness she discovers 
at the last inoment—time enough to save her from 
a life of wretchedness though not of regret. Mark 
Bowring is rather the ideal portrait of a model 
man than a drawing from the life; it is an ideal, 
however, which any man may study to advantage. 


° . . | 

the faculty of observation in perfection, and woe 
| 

| 


Mrs. Ridley is a wonderfully graphic outline of a | 


proud and unprincipled “ faggot,” continually met 
with in society, and whom it is pleasant to see 
thus remorselessly gibbeted at the hands of a lady- 
writer. There are a number of other characters 
all well defined and well sustained ; and the book 
contains incident and interest enough for a three- 
volume novel. We foresee that it will be read 
and talked of. 


Leila Ada, the Jewish Convert. An Authentic Me- 
moi. By Osnons W. Tresery Heicuway. Lon- 
don, Partridge and Oakey. 16mo, pp. 266. 


Tues are the memoirs of an accomplished young | 


girl, the daughter of a wealthy Jew. Being much 
given to reading and study, and possessed of a 
vigorous intellect, she became disgusted with the 
absurdities of the Mishna, which she had been 
taught to reverence, and resolved to investigate the 
Scriptures for herself. The study of the Old Tes- 
tamnment led her to the examination of the New: 
and the result was, that she embraced Christianity 
from a pure conviction of its truth. 
her father acquainted with her change of faith, ina 


letter which she lays upon the table of his bed- | 
This letter, which we are bound to con-. 
. . . . . . | 
sider anthentic, is, taking the cireumstances of the | 


chamber. 


writer into account, a most remarkable production, 
evidencing the most exquisite simplicity and purity 
of character in connexion with a strength of judg- 
ment and a noble courage not to be turned aside 
from the pursuit of truth. Her father, grieved and 
for a time estranged from his child, sends her to 


She makes | 
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the liouse of her uncle. Here she is made the 
subject of persecution by a kind of Rabbinical In- 
quisition, of whose monstrous existence we were 
not before aware. Having beaten, spat upon and 
anathematised the heart-stricken child by way 
of controverting her arguments, they send her 
away. Her father receives her again, and a few 
months after she dies peacefully of a rapid declixe, 
The narrative is interesting, but something weari- 
some, from the needless introduction of a long tour 
through Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and a part of 
Palestine, all of which should have been left out, 
together with Leila’s verses, which are not poetry 
and sometimes not English, and which it is an un- 
kindness to her gentle memory to publish in their 
crude and unfinished state. 





Tihymes for Youthful Historians, on the History of 
England ; brought down to the Reign of Queen 
Victoria. With a brief Chronology of Ancient and 
Modern History. Sixth Edition. London: Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 

A veny useful little book, calculated to find its 

way into preparatory schools, and to maintain its 

position there. ‘The rhymes are cleverly put toge- 
|ther on the whole, and, if a cluster of remarkable 
| characters are seen at times elbowing one another 

‘out of the lines, the very oddity ofthe circumstance 

only contributes towards fixing the facts in the 

memory. We all remember in rhyme what we 
| should be very apt to forget in prose; and here we 

'have a vast assemblage of facts which it behoves 

everyone to remember, arrayed in familiar couplets, 

which the young may readily commit to nemory 

}and retain without difficulty. 


Witcheraft; a Tragedy in Tive Acts. By Corxe- 
nics Marnews. London: David Bogue. 
Tus drama is by an American writer, who has 
thought fit to publish it first, for certain unex- 
plained reasons, in England. It is diflicult to 
Imagine that such scenes as are here reproduced 
could ever have been enacted among civilised men, 
and this gives the play an unnatural character 
throughout. Gideon Bodish, the son of the unfor- 
tunate victim of cruelty and superstition, is in some 
sort the hero of the piece, and he decilaims occa- 
sionally ina style of eloquence which must tell 
much better in the representation than it does in 
the reading. The versification is rugged but 
vigorous; but the story is a melancholy and un- 
comfortable record of human delusion and ferocity. 





Bren Tange, or Mercantile Mysteries ; being the Con- 
tessions of a Confidential Clerk. By Anoacs Lynx. 
London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row. 

‘Tuts is the first number of an autobiography which 
promises some curious revelations of commercial 
life. he writer describes well, but is given to 
dwelling too much upon matters of no importance 
or interest to the general reader. <A little more 
condensation, and the infusion of a little graphic 
humour, and Bren Tange bids fair to be popular. 

















A Theory of Population, deduced from the General 
Law of Animal Fertility. By Hersert Seencer. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1852. 


Mr. Spencer's theory appears to have been sug- 
gested in part by that of Mr. Doubleday, of which 
itis, in some degree, an extension. According to 
Mr. Spencer, the more brains in the human skull 
the fewer cradles to rock and bairns to rear; so 
that the wiser the world gets the more room it will 
have to wag about in. This is a state of things to 
which we have not the slightest objection; but we 
must refer the reader to the pamphlet itself, a re- 
publication from the “ Westminster Review,” for 
the reasoning upon which its expectation is founded ; 
and very good and learned reasoning it will be 
found to be. 


Philip Doddridge, his Life and Labours. A Cente- 
nary Memorial. By Jounx Sroveutrox. Second 
Edition. London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1852. 

AmonG a very large section of English families the 

name of Doddridge is a household word. His 

works lie upon ten thousand shelves in the libraries 
of the rich and the cottages of the poor, being 
perhaps more popular than those of any other reli- 
gions writer, with the exception of John Bunyan. 

Philip Doddridge was the last-born of a family of 

twenty children. His father was a shopkeeper 

carrying on business in London. His mother, the 
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men of the district and the time (now fifteen years 


ago) are brought before the reader, who may ob- 
serve them in their own homes; and the anoma- 
lous condition of the Indian races, gradually be- 
coming extinct before the advance of the white 
man with his murderous “ fire-water,’"’ forms @ 
prominent and melancholy subject for reflection. 
The narrative chronicles a winter residence at 
Toronto, and a summer journey into the far west. 





It is written in a style of light and agreeable 
‘fluency, and forms an appropriate pocket-com- 
panion for the traveller. 


Passayes in the Life of Gilbert Arnold ; or, The Tule 


of the Four Sermons. By Scvuivan Earnie. Lon- 
don: K. Bentley, New Burlington street. 1852. 


Gitsert Arnotp is the unprincipled and scape- 
grace son of a worthy clergyman. As a boy he 
is a source of domestic torment at home, and is 
expelled from school as a sneak. There is nothing 
either boylike or maulike in his nature, which ap- 
pears to be utterly proof against natural affection. 
He is articled to an attorney in London, and se- 
duces his employer's servant, a protéye of his 
father’s. Under pretence of making reparation by 
marriage, he obtains possession of a sum of money, 
| which, in the company of his victim, he squanders 
in the dissipations of Paris. He returns in poverty 
to London, and she, debased to prostitution, maine 
tains him with the price of her infamy. <Acci- 














daughter of a Bohemian clergyman, was a woman | dentally he hears a sermon in St. Paul's Church, 
of singular good sense and piety ; and it was very ; Covent Garden, aud becomes suddenly reformed 
much to her instruction and example that Dod-|and regenerate. The pair return to his father’s 
dridge owed his early decision of character and | house in time to witness the old man’s death and 


love of religious liberty. Commencing his labours 
at Kibworth, he removed thence to Market Har- 
borough, and afterwards, in 1728,to Northampton, 


where, as well by his preaching as by his works, he | 


acquired a well-deserved reputation. His health, 
never robust, declined in the height of his useful- 
ness and popularity ; and he sailed for Lisbon to try 
the effects of a milder climate, and died there not 
long after his arrival. The present neat memoir 
isably written, and is enriched by many interesting 
circumstances liere narrated for the first time. It 
is prefaced with an Account of Dissent in the reign 
of William the Third, a very able historical resumé 
of facts not too generally known. We are not sur- 
prised that a second edition of the volume has been 
s9 soon called for. It is likely to be a favourite 
and lasting memorial of the author of the “ Ex- 
positor.” 


Sketches in Canada, and Rambles among the Red 
Men. By Mrs. Jamrsox. London: 
and Co. 

Turse “Sketches” form Parts XXL. and XXII. 

of the Travellers’ Library, and consist of selections 

from Mrs. Jameson's “ Winter Studies and Sum- 

mer Rambles in Canada,”’ first published in 1838 

in three volumes. Together with numerous ad- 

mirable descriptions of Canadian scenery under all 
its Varieties of season, we have here a glimpse of 

Canadian character, now sturdy with independence, 

how staggering with drunkenness. ‘The notable 


Longman | 


be forgiven. Jesse, the London prostitute, becomes 
| the friend and companion of the writer's sister ; but 
she falls ill of the simall-pox, and loses her eye- 
sight, in which condition Gilbert marries her, and 
‘succeeds to his father’s pulpit, in which, of course, 
shines as the very model of piety and purity of 

The reader will see that there is not 
much of the vraisemblable in this narrative. The 
plot is altogether wide of the natural course of 
‘events, and some of the details are repugnant to 
‘common-sense, and tothe general propriety which 
controls and characterises the usages of suciety. 
Jesse, however, claims our sympathy in spite of the 
impossible positions in which the author has placed 
‘her. The work is illustrated with much taste, 
though but indifferently printed. 


he 
} 
conduct. 


| 
| Memoirs of the Lives of Robert Haldane, of Atr- 
threy, and of his Brother, James Alexcander Hatl- 
| dane. By Acexanven Havpane, Esq , of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. London: Hamilton, 
Adanis and Co., Paternoster-row ; and W. Whyte 
and Co., Edinburgh. 1592. 
' 
| Tue biographies of these two excellent men could 
not well have been treated separately. ‘They par- 
sued the same objects through life, aud acted so 
much together, by the same means and in the 
same spirit, that to have divided the narrative ol 
their lives would have been an injustice to them 
and to the public. Nephews of Lord Duncan, the 
| hero of Camperdown, and sons of Captain James 
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Haldane, who had done good service at sea, both 
brothers began life as midshipmen—Robert on 
board the Monarch, and James, some years after, 
on board the Duke of Montrose, an East India 
chartered vessel. Robert was transferred to the 
Foudroyant in the early part of 1751, where, in 
a night action with the French ship Pegise, he 
signalised himself by the coolest valour and intre- 
pidity. He was selected by Captain Jervis to take 

ssession of the prize after she had struck. He 
found the decks floated with blood, seven men 
lying dead at one gun. Sir John Jervis wrote to 
Captain Duncan, congratulating him on the spirit 
and conduct of his nephew, and predicting that he 
would one day be an ornament to his country—a 
prediction destined to be fulfilled in a different 
manner from that which the hero of St. Vincent | 
then imagined. 


George, and, in charge of a boat from the Fou- 
droyant, was one of the most active in picking up 
and saving the drowning crew. He was with Lord 
Howe's fleet at the relief of Gibraltar, in which 
his vessel bore the chief part; and he always at- 
tributed the success of that expedition to the imme- 
diate interference of Providence. 
peace he quitted the navy, and, 


(784, made the tour of Europe. He returned 
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On the 29th of August, 1782, | 
Robert Haldane witnessed the loss of the Royal || 





Soon after the) 
in the summer of 


home and married in the following year, settling | 


upon the paternal estate at Airthrey. Here for 
many years he busied himself in improvements 
upon his land. 

James Haldane, who was four years younger 
than his brother, entered the service in his seven- 
teenth vear, as mids shipman in the Duke of Mon- 
trose, in which he sailed to China. Having made 
four voyages to the East in this vessel, he was 
nominated, in 1793, to the command of the JJel- 
ville Castle. We now married the niece of Sir 
Robert Abercrombie, and resided for a few months 
in| London previous to assuming his command. 





| 


While the fleet. from various causes, was detained | 


in the Downs, a mutiny broke out on board the 
Dutton. The captain and lieutenant left the 
ship, and the crew, armed with such weapons as | 
they could seize, attacked the quarter-deck. At | 
this critical moment C aptain Haldane appeared at 
the side of the vessel. In a few minutes, in spite of 
the threats of the mutineers, he was on board, and, 
calmly reasoning with the men, sueceeded in restor- 
ing something like order. But on hastening below, 
he found a couple of wretches at the door of the 
powder-magazine, one in the act of wrenching off 
the bars from the door, the other standing with a 
shovel-full of live coals to throw in, Putting a 
pistol to the breast of the man with the crow-bar, 
he threatened him with death if he stirred, and, 
calling for irons, had both men confined. Next day 
the crew returned to their duty. Captain James 
Haldane never sailed, however, as the commander 
of the Melville Castle, but, selling the command 
for £9000, by the advice of his brother, returned 
with his wife to Scotland early in the summer of 
1794. 
Such in youth were the two men who in after- 
life were destined to exert so continuous and pow- 








erful an influence upon the religious aspect, not 
merely of Scotland, or of Britain, but also of the 
Continent of Europe. The name of Haldane has 
been familiar in the mouths of two generations, 
and the religious history of this country for the 
last fifty years is bound up with the deeds of these 
two brothers. What these deeds were, there is no 
necessity for us to state. Numerous as they are, 
they are of too much importance not to remain in 
lasting remembrance with all amongst whom the 
labours of Christian charity, zeal, disinterestedness 
and benevolence, in connexion with judgment and 
talent of a high order, have claims to veneration. 
That the mission which Robert Haldane planned 
to Bengal, and for the sake of carrying out which 
he sold his estate, was frustrated at length, after 

years of labour in endeavouring to mature his 
ary was for the interest of religion at home the 
est thing which could have happened. It left 
him free to devote the whole energy of his power- 
ful mind and the resources of an ample fortune to 
the promulgation of Christianity at home. How 
little he spared either his personal exertions or his 
purse during a life prolonged to the age of seventy- 
five, few persons can imagine who have not perused 
the volume before us. To say that he literally 
cave away about seventy thousand pounds in hard 
cash during the first ten or twelve years of his 
reformatory crusade, imparts but a feeble idea of 
the devotion of a man who consecrated all he had 
and all he was to the last hour of his life to the 
service of his fellow-creatures. His mission to 
Geneva, and its valuable results, are too well 
known to require more than a mention here. The 
part he took in the purification of the Bible Society 
and the settlement of the Apochrypha question, Is 
a subject with which even the religious world are 
less perfectly acquainted. It will be found detailed 
in this volume at some length, and affords an inte- 
resting insight into the policy and predicaments of 
great religious bodies. In this war against the 
Apochrypha he was vigorously supported by Dr. 
Andrew Thompson, of “whose gigantic powers as 
'a public orator thousands have yet a vivid recol- 
lection. In the midst of all his active labours, Mr. 


| Robert Haldane found time to write many v valuable 


works, the chief of which are his “ Evidences and 
Authority of Divine Revelation,” and his “ Expo- 
sition of the Epistle to the Romans,” both of which 
have been translated into French, and the latter 
also into German. He died in December 1842. 
When Captain James Haldane quitted the 
Melville Castle, it was with the intention of be- 
coming a landed proprietor and retiring into pri- 
vate life. But, like his brother, he, too, found a 
different vocation, and we meet him ere long in 
the character of an itinerant evangelist, making 
active and laborious tours to the northern islands, 
and preaching, often in defiance of the magistrates, 
though not of the law, wherever a congregation 
could be gathered together. Many amusing and 
characteristic anecdotes relative to these tours are 
here recorded, but which we have not space to 
quote. Though he afterwards became a settled 
pastor of a church in Edinburgh, he did not give 
up his preaching tours, but continued them at 
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‘ntervals until late in life. He bore no prominent | farrier pronounced him incurable, and proposed 
rt in the great religious discussions and revolu- | shooting him. To this Mr. Hill demurred ; and 
tions which he witnessed, though constantly sym- | remaining a couple of days at Dunbar, at the house 
athising with his brother in all he undertook. | of Mr. Cunningham, he there conducted the family 
Though as a public speaker he was much more.) worship, in the course of which he prayed fervently 
effective and eloquent than Robert, his merits as an | for the recovery of his horse. The host was grieved 
author are not so great. He survived his brother |and scandalised at what he deemed so great an 
nine years, dying in February, 1851. impropriety; but Mr. Hill stoutly defended his 
The volume from which we have culled the | conduct by appeals to Scripture, and persisted in 
above few particulars isa kind of cyclopedia of the | his prayer. He left the horse in a hopeless state 
events of the religious world, or at least a very | in charge of his servant, and proceeded on his way, 
considerable section of it, for the last sixty years. | continuing his prayer night and morning, “till 
It has been compiled with much ability, and is one day, at an inn in Yorkshire, while the two 
written in a fluent, scholar-like and gentlemanly travellers were sitting at breakfast, they heard a 
style. Its principal fault is over-diffuseness; much horse and chaise trot briskly into the yard, and, 
is told which might with advantage have been looking out, saw that Mr. Hill's servant had ar- 
omitted or condensed, and events long past and | rived, bringing up the horse perfectly restored.” 
done with are recalled and reeapitulated witha} When Mr. Robert Haldane was returning from 
minuteness not warranted by their importance. | Montauban, in the year 1819, he was accompanied 
Another fault, in our estimation, is an evident pre- | as far as Paris by the venerable M. Bonnard. 
dilection in the talented writer for the doctrine of | On the rumble of Mr. Haldane’s carriage there was 
particular providences, which we are glad to think | another remarkable personage, not then known to fame— 
is going out of fashion. These are very small | ® young converted Jew, who had lately escaped from the 


7 'Y , . . ° | » =F 
drawbacks from the ‘merit of a work which con- | Propaganda at Rome and the fangs of the Inquisition. It 
was Joseph Wolff, the celebrated traveller and missionary, 


= matter of such Vartous interest, and which who had been recommended to the protection of Mr. Hal- 
will not fail to be very widely circulated and read. | dane; and it is not one of the least remarkable of his ex- 
We must make room for one or two extracts from ploits, that between Montauban and Calais he contrived to 
the anecdotal portions of the book. learn and speak the French language. 





i 


The following characteristic trait of a great Did our limits allow of it, we might fill a sheet 
man is worthy of record. The Foudroyant came with readable and characteristic extracts concerns 
up with the Pegdse in the night. ing public men and public matters. One word on 


Just as the ships were about to open their fire, the officer the subject of the life of W ilberforce by his sons, 
on the foreeastle called out that the enemy had “ put ber the Bishop of Oxford and his brother the Arch- 
helm up to rake.” Captain Jervis instantly exclaimed, (leacon, and we have done. 

Then put the helm a-starboard,” meaning to deliver his | ‘The writer of this book justly complains that 
broadside from the starboard guns. At that critical me Pg + Pontes aie ar Mecggoaet. aye. Shear sree a nec 
ment, one of his midshipmen—a friend of Mr. Haldane’s, | ‘© PIOSTaphers of the reat PAllantaropish have 
the gallant Bowen who fell by the side of Nelson at Tene- misrepresented his sentiments w ith respect to Mr. 
riffe—saw that an opposite maneuvre would give to the Robert Haldane—that they have renewed and 
oe the advantage of the first fire, and enable her coyntenanced old calumnies by means of fragments 
torake instead of being raked. On the moment the gal- from his private diary, memoranda of loose con- 
lant young man, standing by the wheel, called out, “‘ Port! | °. Wien te loubt th oes Taian 
port! if we put our helm to port we shall rake her.” His | VeTsatolis, we, iere 18 no doubt that ticy have 
eagerness admitted of no denial. ‘The helm was brought «lone this, and much more; andthe author of these 
toport; the broadside of the Foudroyant was poured into yjemoirs is far too charitable in stating that the 
} ~eadase ° ’ cm | ° ° . ° . ° 
the Pegdse; and when the smoke cleared off, Captain misrepresentations of which they have been guilty 
Jervis, in the enthusiasm of the moment, pulled off his nuke uatatentinnal® Vile needt, cael 
e » ‘ : ° : ‘ ‘ren r ° 
bat on the quarter-deck, and, turning to the young officer, pee DO COUDL UBIPLENONAl. aC SCRE WOEe 
exclaimed, “ Thanks, Bowen: you were right.”, will be made aware one of these days that the re- 
verse is the fact—that the Bishop and the Arch- 
deacon have conspired to “cook” the biography of 
their venerable parent, and to delude the public 
with the portraiture of a man who never existed. 
Had the sons of Wilberforce been like-minded 
with their father, we should have seen a very dif- 
But ; ferent style of drawing and colouring in the pie- 
n . ; ie} 7 ” . -_ . . 
Me Hoe content with the erection of this ideal hermitage, | ture they have deemed it politic to delineate for 

t. Haldane, who delighted in a joke, advertised for a | ’ 
real hermit, specifying the conditions, which were to be in 
secordance with the beau-ideal of Goldsmith’s, including 
the prohibition of animal food, But the restrictions did Pe nny Maps. A New Series of M aps in Large (Juarto. 
bot prevert the aufhor of the jest from being obliged to London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 
“eal seriously with applications for the place ; and one man Edinburgh: J. Menzies. Glasgow: T. Murray. 
particular professed himself ready to comply with all Dublin: J. M’Glashan 


the conditions except one, which was, that he should never | , 
leave the wood. To the doom of perpetual seclusion the | THESE maps, which are now nearly complete, are 


vould-be hermit could not make up his mind to submit, | well worth five times the price at which they are 
ad the advertisement was not repeated, to be bought. Unlike many other cheap maps 
In the autumn of 1798 the Rev. Rowland Hill | which we have seen, they are printed on a lar, 
Was returning to England after a preaching-visit | and legible scale, and may be pleasantly used with- 
‘0 Edinburgh, when his horse fell lame. The | out afflicting the eyesight or bewildering the brain. 


Am: ng his other improvements, Mr. I. Haldane 
built a hermitage on his estate. It was constructed 
aiter the model of the retreat described in Gold- | 
emith’s “ Edwin and Angelina,” and bore an in- 
scription from that ballad inviting the wanderer 
to enter and refresh. 
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Maps ought to be as common as books, and should 
be in the hands of every reader. This edition has 
just claims to popularity, and therefore we recom- 
mend it, warning all purchasers, however, to pay 
the additional penny per map and secure the 
coloured copies. 


History of the Council of Trent. From the French 
of L. F. Bexeener, with the Author's last Cor- 
rections and Additions, communicated to the Trans- 
lator. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1852. 

Tuts is a very able translation of a remarkable 

work. M. Bungener has not merely written a 

history of the Council of Trent. From the hasty 

glance we have been able to take of his book, 
it may assert a valid claim to be considerably more 
than that; and we are very much mistaken if it 
will not be found by those who give it a careful 


perusal, a complete and masterly vindication of 


Protestant principles. To those who desire a 
familiar acquaintance with the details of that 
monster absurdity and humbug of the sixteenth 
century, which was designed to define and esta- 
blish the doctrines and practices of the supposed 





true Church, and which ended in clothing her in, 
a panoply of defensive anathemas, this volume | 


cannot fail to be acceptable. 


Mathias on the same subject, it is beyond com- 
parison more readable and interesting. ‘The weari- 
some drama of eighteen years, sometimes trenching 
on tragedy, and sometimes on erudite farce, is fairly 
played out in these pages; and what we learn from 
the whole is chiefly this, that the papal power will 
stick at nothing in the attempt to establish its own 
despotic decrees, and that the man who dares to 


reason in his own behalf is accursed in the eye of 
The volume is a beautiful specimen of 


Rome. 
Edinburgh typography. 


oe 


An Idea of a Christian. By W. S. Panrringe. 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster-row ; 
and 70, Edgware-road. 1852. 

‘Tuts is an idea, we are afraid, which is but rarely 
bodied forth in actual life; its object is to admo- 
nish Christian men to aim at excellence. Instead 
of recommending this little book by any remarks 
of ours, We shall make a brief extract, that it may 
speak fur itself. The Christian of the writer's 
imagination bears in mind— 

That earth is the anvil on which God beateth man’s iron 

spirit into a heavenly shape. 

Therefore suffering hath lost its sting to one who hath 

learned to make obedience choice, 

And loss is endurable by him, for he is accustomed to turn 

adversity to profit. 

This is the true alchemy—whatever the contents of the 

crucible, the residuum is golden, 

And, like the songful bee, he extracteth honey from all 

things. 

Amid beleaguering disquietudes his mortal spirit standeth 

serepe, 

And the hearth of his heart gloweth with the ruddy embers 

of consolation. 

If all around is comfortless, he is still his own satisfaction ; 

Yea, like an unrobed athlete, he is the stronger for his 

nakedness. 


While it is far more | 
comprehensive and complete than the work of 
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Excursions in Southern Africa, including a History 
of the Cape Colony, an Account of the Native 
Tribes, &e. By Lieut.-Col. E. Evers Napier. Ip 
two volumes. London: W. Shoberl, 20, Great 
Marlborough street. 1850. 


Tuese volumes, the production of a soldier unac. 
quainted with the art of book-making, present 
rather a confused melange of various matters, his- 
torical, personal, and apochryplial, relating to South 
Africa. They are made up for the most part of 
contributiuns from different sources—old histories, 
modern blue-books, newspaper-reports, and the 
diaries of the author and his friends. Their perusal 
will yet repay the labour it entails upon readers 
desirous of forming a tangible idea of that very 
incomprehensible subject, the Kaffir cattle war. 
Though the actual experience of the author in the 
beggarly raid so long carried on at the Cape did 
not amount to much, and was ended at the dawn 
of 1847, when he set out upon his return home, le 
has rendered his work interesting by voluminous 
details of every affair of importance which took 
place previous to his arrival at the seat of plunder. 
He has written his book under the influence of two 
very prevalent feelings; hatred of the Maffirs, 
whom he describes as “ irreclaimable savages,” the 
term applied to them by Sir Benjamin D’Urban; 
and hatred of the missionaries, all of whom, with 
the exception of the Wesleyans and Moravians, 
are, according to him, a set of ignorant and mis- 
chievous intermeddlers and canting impostors. 
Looking upon such manifestations of feeling as mere 
professional prejudices, we can pass them over ina 
military man, and can accept what is valuable in 
his book without taking the pains to confute what 
ismerely absurd. There are many curious scenes 
and incidents pictured in these volumes. ‘The nar- 
rative of Hintza’s death is one of considerable in- 
terest, and it shows, in spite of all that has been 
said, that that chief merited the fate he met with. 
The following is a melancholy picture of the results 
of warfare in a colony :— 

On one occasion, after visiting a deserted cottage, . . “fl 
was surprised while wandering ihrough what had once 
been the adjoining orchards and gardens, to stumble sud- 
deuly on alittle boy. ... The child’s appearance, with 
his round, chubby face, blue eyes, and long flaxen locks, 
was truly English... . I stood for some time musieg 
before he was aware of my presence. At last, raising bis 
eyes, he beheld me, but without evineing emotions either of 
interest or alarm. ‘ My lad,” said I, * what are you doing 
all alone in this wilderness 7!” “ I’m herding them oxen, 
sir.” ‘ Who do they belong to?” “ To my grandmotber.” 
“Where does she live? for the Kaflirs appear to have 
destroyed all the cettages around.” “Up the kloof 
yonder. The Kaffirs came and set fire to our house and 
killed father; but we had nowhere else to go, su grand- 
mother and I went back there again.’’ “ And where is 
your mother?’ ‘She died broken-hearted after they 
killed father.” “ Are you quite alone with your grand- 
mother?” “Yes.” ‘“ But suppose the Kafiirs come 
again, some night; what do you think they would do ” 
‘*T suppose they would kill us.” “ Are you not afraid! 
“ No, that would be of no use.” 


The author visits the Chief Macomo, who isa 
the present moment fighting so fiercely with Gea 
Catheart, but who, in 1846, surrendered to Colonel 
Somerset. ‘The Gaika chief is described as a mos 
filthy and disgusting specimen of the dranken 
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It would seem that himself, his wives and 


beast. 


offspring were half dead with hunger when they 


came into the camp. The favourite wife, “ the 
huge-mouthed Nomah,” devours pounds of nearly 
raw beef, seasoned with wood-ashes, at a sitting :— 

The very infants, like the ravenous whelps of wolves, 
appeared to have an innate relish for blood ; and whilst 
these royal imps, in a state of pot-bellied repletion, were 
disputing withhungry curs the possession of a few morsels 
east to them by their affectionate parents, the followers 
ontside the shed were equally busy with the more disgust- 
ing offal, which had been rejected frem the regal repast: at 
the conclusion of which the royal paws, covered with the 
greasy residue of the feast, would be purified by ample 
ablutions of cow dung. 


It is curions to notice the confidence with which 
the writer of this book looks forward to the speedy 
conclusion of the Kaffir war under the energetic 
rule of Sir Harry Smith. He has not the shadow 
of a doubt but that the hero of Aliwal will settle 
the whole business ina few weeks by the utter 
subjugation of the rebels. We all know the value 
of this confident prophecy. In another respect his 
penetration is more creditable to him. He recom- 
mends in his second volume the very measure 
which General Cathcart has lately adopted; that 
is, the destruction of the cattle as fast as they are 
captured; and really since the ox, in this strange 
battle-field, seems to be the casus belli, there appears 
some chance of terminating the strife by removing 
him out of the way. 

The author has an interview with Gordon Cum- 
ming, the mighty hunter of the desert, of whom 
some strange things are narrated, which we have 
notspace to quote. The following passage on the 
subject of Jan Tzatzoe we recommend to the friends 
of missions, as being probably susceptible of a 
modifying commentary. 

It may perhaps not be generally known to the religious 
British public, that this pretended convert to Chris- 
tianity, who, under the auspices of a certain reverend 
doctor, was afew years since smuggled from the Cape, 
paraded at Exeter Hal!, and excited such ill-directed sym- 
pathy in England, appeared foremost in arms against us 
during the late Kaffir war. 

This may be true, for aught we know, and Jan 
may have been as good a Christian as Lieut.-Col. 
E. Napier, notwithstanding. 


Lays of Ancient Isracl. By a Loiterer in the Holy 
Land. The Last of the Judges; or, Samson the 
Strong: Being the First of a Series of Old ‘Testa- 
ment Ballads. London: Partridge and Oakey, 
Paternoster-row. 1852. | 

Tur author of the “ Last of the Judges” possesses 

considerable power as a versifier. We do not in- 

tend to signify by this faint praise that there is no 
poetry in the composition before us; there is, on 
the contrary, a great deal of poetic imagery in 
these pages, and we have read them with a certain 
degree of pleasure. Dut there is a want of vigour 
and of climax, and of something else which it is 
hot very easy to define; the reader feels at times as 
thonch he were on the very verge of excellence, 

Which yet he never arrives at. Perhaps the sha- 

dow of Milton haunts the mind while one reads a 

song about Samson. The classic grandeur of the 





|and she marries the object of her choice, a 
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“ Agonistes” prevents, it may be, a candid judgment 
of the modern ballad. We should like to see the 
second poem of the series; and we trust the en- 
couragement afforded to the first will be, as it 
ought to be, sufficient to induce the author to pro- 
eeed with his design. 


Helen of Innspruck ; or, The Maid of the Tyrol. 
A Poem, in Six Cantos. London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. Bristol: Henry Oldland. 1852. 


WE are informed in a short prefatory notice that 
this poem was originally composed for the amuse- 
ment of a child—that it was hastily conceived and 
as promptly executed. It bears, however, but 
few marks of hastiness in its composition. The 
verse, Which is inthe Spenserian measure, is fluent 
and melodious throughout,and is the vehicle of much 
true poetic sentiment. The plot, though simple, 
is ingenious and not improbable. Helen, the 
heroine, is a Perdita whom Hofer has rescued in 
her infancy from perishing in the snow, and who 
has grown intoa lovely woman at the period when 
the action of the poem begins. After the betrayal 
and murder of Hofer, hier parentage is discovered, 
young 
Englishman who was the companion of the patriot 
martyr in his gallant struggles for freedom. The 
principal events of that mountain warfare are well 
pourtrayed in vigorous verse, and justice is done 
to the memory of the great man whom France so 
basely slew. ‘This little volume will be read with 
much pleasure by the young and enthusiastic, 
while those who are neither the one nor the other 
will gather from its perusal the conviction that the 
writer, if he will abandon hasty conceptions and 
prompt executions, and give his muse a fair chance, 
possesses the power of producing something of far 
greater value. 


The Course of Faith; or, the Practical Believer 
Delineated. By Joux Ancect James. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co., Paternoster-row.  Bir- 
mingham: Hudson and Son; and R. Matthison 
1852. 

Tue name of John Angell James, and the practical 

character of all his writings, are so well known in 

the religious world that it would be superfluous in 
us to do more than direct the attention of the 
reader to the fact that a new publication from his 
pen has made its appearance. ‘This volume, we 
are told, is the substance of a course of week-day 
sermons preached in Birmingham a few years 
since. We are not forbidden, however, to suppose 
that they have been carefully revised and finished 
since their delivery from the pulpit. Both in 
point of style and in point of matter they bear 
evidence of carefulness and deliberation, ‘Though 
the volume be but small the subject is comprehen- 
sively treated, and we need hardly say to those 
who know anything of the author, that it is treated 
in a manner perfectly intelligible to the mass of 
readers, Had we space to spare we should feel 
tempted to extract the definition of Faith which 
will be found in the first discourse of the 
series; but it is too long for our columns, and we 
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fear our patrons would be inclined to think it 

something too serious for a periodical devoted to 
general literature. There is no doubt but this 
volume will make its way—not so rapidly, perhaps, 
as some popular productions of the same pen, but 
as surely. It may be that it will last the longest 
of all this author's performances. 


Domestic Memoirs of a Christian Family resid nt in 
the County of Cumberland. With Descriptive 
Sketches of the Scenery of the British Lakes. By 
Hexry Trnor, Esq. Second Edition. London: 
T. Hatchard, 187, Pieeadilly. 1852. 

Mr. Tvpor is the Honorary ‘Secretary of the Gros- 

venor District of the Church Missionary Society, 

and he dedicates the profits of this work to the 
furtherance of the interests of that society. The 
sale of the first edition realised a considerable | 
sum, and the author hopes, by the sale of another | 
impression at a reduced price, further to augment | 
his contributions to the Society’s funds, The pure | 
chaser, therefore, of the “ Domestic Memoirs’’ will 
have the satisfaction of doing a little towards aiding 

a good work. This is an inducement we should | 

not think of proffering to public acceptance were 

the volume before us an indifferent or unworthy 
prod ction; because we have no notion of buy- 
ing a had book to promote a good object. But Mr. | 

Tudor’s book is upon the whole a good book, and 

one which, being caleulated to be useful, deserves 

to be extensively read. We do not agree with all 
the views of the writer, and, in some instances, 
cannot recognise the force of the arguments by 
which he defends even those with which we do 
agree. It further appears to us that the chief per- 
sonares of this “Christian Family” 

a pertection by far too complete for humanity. If 

their prototypes are to be met with in Cumberland, 

vedenge we are they are to be found nowhere else 
upon the face of the earth. We would climb Skid- 
daw th palin a November fog to get a glimpse of 
such ae niple as Mr. and Mrs. Gracelov e. The re 
is not a single character in the whole of the Old 

'Testiment worthy to associate with them—and 

but one, whom it would be irreverent to name in 

this place, in the New. This is a fault in the book, 


but it is a venial one, and may be passed over in | 


consideration of its various compensating merits. 


Some of our social usages and their moral tenden- | 


cies are discussed with considerable force and acu- 
men: among other subjects, the Sabbath question 
is handled ina manner which admits of no appeal, 
if the Bible isto be taken as an authority. ‘There 
are nearly two chapters on the subject of Popery, 
its al-urdities, blas sphemies and Mariolatry ; and 
chapter the twelfth gives a translation of Pope 
Gregory XVI's Ene velical Letter on the subject 
of we liible societies, a document with which Pro- 
testants ought to be well ac quainted. 

Not oe least pleasant parts of this book are the 
descriptions of the lake scenery, where the author 
appears to be quite at home. These de scriptions 
are interspersed through the several chapters, being 
Introduced in the course of the narrative, the events 
of which take place mostly in the district of the 


lakes. 


As a family book, for use among young people, 
we think the “Domestic Memoirs” likely to be 
well received. They supply unexceptionable matter 
for Sunday reading, matter well adapted for that 
class who ‘rarely read on any other day. The only 
drawback to this application of the book are the 
various scraps of Latin quotations, which should 
have been omitted. 


Michele Orombello ; or, The Fatal Secret. A Tragedy 
in Three Acts. Zhe Assassin; or, The Rival 


Lovers. A Tragedy in pe" ye By Grorce 
PowWELL THOMAS. “London : W. Thacker and Co 
Newgate-street. Calcutta: Thacker and Spink. 


Bombay ; Thacker and Co. 


Or these two dramatic poems published in India, 
** Michele Orombello” is by far the cleverer produc- 





are models of 


tion. The character of Beatrice di Tenda, the miser- 
able wife of the rufiian Duke of Milan, is delineated 
with considerable power ; and the last scene, where 
she is made to witness the death of her long-lost 
son, and exposes the infamy of her husband, is one 
of fine dramatic effect. “'The Assassin,” the longer 
piece, in five acts, is less to our taste. The author 
informs us that the incidents upon which it is based 
are founded in fact; but it is easy to see that the 
‘foundation must be exceedingly narrow. By some 
strange misapprehension, the “deeds of Mocenigo 
_and Rinaldo are at the outset jumbled together. 
One or other of them has gathered laurels ina 
recent war, but which of them is not so clear ; but, 
_as Rinaldo is preferred by the heroine, we suppose 
it must be he, though the other is landed as the 
successful warrior in the opening scene. ‘The 
villain Luigi triumphs up to the last moment, 
when his punishment is secured by the clumsy 
artifice of a written confession, which he claims 
from the confessor in the face of the tribunal which 
has acquitted him. The versification of these 
dramas is correct and energetic—to poetry, in the 
feeblest sense of the term, they have little claim. 
Clara is a namby-pamby bread-and-butter heroine 
of the boarding-school class, fit only for the wile 
of amilk-sop, or to figure in finery in the front 
row of an opera-box; and one wonders to see 
three dashing fellows with long swords daring and 

dying for her milk-and-water preference. 


| 


The Colt, the Roman, and the Saxton: A History of 
the early Inhabitants of Brita un, down to the Con 
version of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illus 
trated by the Aneie nt Remains brought to light by 
recent research. By Tuomas Wricut, Esq, M.A; 
BuS.A., M.RS.L., &e. London: Arthur Hall, Vir- 
tue and Co, Paternoster-row. 1852. 

Experience has taught us to look upon the literary 

productions of the antiquary and the archa: jlogist 

with a certain amount of suspicion and mistrust. 

So much nonsense has from time to time been said 

and written on the subject of ancient remains, and 

so many strange and preposterous notions have 
been pushed into temporary acceptation by the ai 
of nondescript rubbish dug out of the earth, that 
we have grown instinctively sceptical on the sub- 
ject of antiquity, and came long ago to the resol 
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tion to believe no farther than we were fairly war- | have a morbid taste for the diabolical and the hor- 
ranted in believing by the evidence of the facts set | rible, he will be thaukful to know that those whole- 


before us. Mr. Wright, to whom the world is 
largely indebted for his extensive research ‘and 


cautious judgment, seems to be very much of the | 


same way of thinking. Though an enthusiastic 
antiquary and collector, he goes zealously in search, 
not of marvels and miracles, but of simple truths 
and the facts of history. He has no favourite 
notions to bolster up—no startling theory to esta- 
blish; but he reads, and enables the student to 
read, the records of the past in the relics which 
yetremain. <A writer of solid scientific attainments, 
labouring in such a spirit, could not fail of pro- 


ducing a work of value; and, accordingly, the | 


volume before us is one of sterling worth, calcu- 
lated to be of great practical utility to all students 
of British history. ‘The writer says, in his preface, 


that his object is “to give a sketch of that part of | 


our history which is not generally treated of, the 
period before Britain became Christian England ; 


the period, indeed, which, in the absence of docu- | 


mentary evidence, it is the peculiar province of the 
antiquary to illustrate.” We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Wright has done this as perfectly as it 


| noster-row. 


was possible to do it within the compass of a single | 


. . . . | 
volume, with the means, still very imperfect, which | 


the antiquary, whose documents are rocks and 
stones, coins and weapons, vases and vessels, pots 
and pans, and fragmentary inscriptions, &c., &e., 


. 


has at his command. We would refer to the second | 


chapter, which treats principally of the cromlechs, 
stone circles and stone monuments, with the huge 
barrows that one sees in some parts of the country, 
as evidencing the judicious spirit in which this 
volume is written. Let the reader compare the 
contents of that chapter with the bloody Moloch 
sacrifices which have been sung by poets, bewailed 
by divines, and painted by Martin; and unless he 
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= . . 
sale murders never were perpetrated save in the 
imaginations of a class with whom remoteness is 
mystery, and mystery must needs be full of horror. 

ry’ nd . . . . . 

The young student of English history will do 
well to procure a copy of this book. It is nota 
volume which can be read once, and then laid 
side as done with. It contains a mass of infor- 
mation upon subjects familiar only to the accom- 
plished archeologist, and must be referred to again 
and again in the course of a man’s general reading. 
It is profusely illustrated with capital wood-en- 
gravings—in fact, as the author hints, its value 
would be greatly prejudiced without them—and 
ho expense appears to have been spared by the 
publishers in order to render the book worthy of 
a place in any library. 

BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 

Flowers from Foreign Lands (May). By Robert Tyas, 
B.A., F.R.B.S. London: Houlston and Stoneman, Pater- 
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Tracts on Finance and Trade. By R. Torrens, Esq. 
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Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery. 
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II. on Christian Socialism. By the Rev. Samne!l Martin. 
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Reality ; or, Life’s Inner Circle. By Mrs, Savile Shep 
herd. London: John Farquhar Shaw, Paternoster-row, 
Edinburgh: J. Menzies; Dublin: J. Robertson. 1852 
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COMPANTES. 


Looking to the progress and situation of the Society, the 


From the Report by the Directors of this Society to the | members bave, upon the whole, abundant reason for con- 


twenty first annual general meeting, held on 4th May, 1552, | gratulation. 


we learn that in regard to the business transacted during | 
the past year, thenumber of policies issued from Ist March, 
Ind], to lst March, 1852, is G14. ‘The sums thereby as 
sured amount to £20,850; and the premiums and entry- 
mohey thereon to £10,231. The policies lapsed by death 
during last year are 73 in number, assuring £50,175, the 
bonuses on which amount to £10,006. The number of 
deaths which have occurred is seven more than in the pre- 
ceding year, and the amount payable exceeds it by | 
£10,010. But the rate of mortality is greatly under that | 
upon which the Society’s calculations are founded. The 
business of the year just concluded exceeds that of the year 
ending Ist March, 1850, by 132 policies and £39,500 of | 
assurance. The following is the position of the Society's | 
aflairs at lst March, 1552, after deducting all emerged aud | 
surrendered pelicies, and all claims of whatever kind sub 
Sisting against the Society :— 
he sums remaining assured amount to.......... £3,737,560 
The annual revenue amounts t0....0.0.cceeeeeees 136,960 | 
And the accumulated fund Las increased to... 


lapse of a certain time. 
-jously on the attention of the Directors; and they have 


The Report gues on to state that the Directors 
have seen cause to make policies indefeasible, after the 
This great boon was pressed anX- 


come to be of opinion that they can grant this without 
injuring in the slightest respect the interests of the Society, 


| Parties now, who are able to answer certain questions, to 


the effect that they have no immediate or probable inten 


tion of going abroad for any purpose, will obtain en inde- 


feasible policy ; so thatin five years they will be able to go 
to any part of the world they like, without the eX pete of 
any eXtra premintm, 

London Indisputable Life Policy Company. 
The report of this company, read at a meeting of the mem- 
bers heid at the London Tavern, on the Uth of June shows 
that, at the date of the last annual meeting, the company 
had issued 1.015 policies, assuring the sun of £05 770; 
and in the course of the last twelve months there have been 
received 513 proposals for the assurance of £166,017 5s., 
of which 428 have been accepted and completed, as- 


688,531, suring £127,512 19s., and yielding iu annual premiums 
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£4,702 3s. 9d., being a considerable increase over the | quarterly system, and therefore the absolute new income 
business of the previous year, and making the number of represented by the above amouct is £7,380 17s. 1ld, 
policies issued since the establishment of the company, During the year 185], the gross sum proposed to the com- 
1,443, assuring £431,591 19s. After deducting the policies pany was no less than £426,380 2s. Nearly the whole of 
that have become claims, those that have expired, and the insurances completed are on first-class lives, and the 
those that have dropped, there remain 1,154 poliqjes, principal yeason of so large a proportion of the whole sum 
sielding an annual income of £13,796 3s. 1d..rom the proposed pot being completed arose either from the pre- 
balance-sheet to 31st December last, it appears that, after mi demanded by the directors being too high, or that 
providing for the payment of the sums assured and out-| the risks in the majority of cases were deemed so great, 
standing debt, gmclyding the whole prelimjnary, expenses a the proposals were either absolutely declined, or the 
sending he tft n of the ompany re vet that | ties req withdréw h i D EE P year 
period & ce of £28,504 40s. td./ applicable’ to the | claims have bgempaid gpah thiry-eig licfes, infuring 
reduction of premiums as provided by the deed of con- thirty-three lives, twelve policies have been surrendered, 
stitution. The claims of last year amounted only to six policies have expired, and forty-seven policies have 
£1,742 lds., making the total amount of claims, from the become forfeited by non-renewa]. In all, 103 policies have 
commencement of the company, £3,941 14s. The pre- lapsed during the year, insuring £87,162 7s. 5d.; and upon 
miums received upon expired and lapsed policies, which | which the company have paid for claims and surrenders 
no longer continue as obligations on the company, have | £27,668 10s. 5d. During the same period, eight annuities 
amounted to £1,703 14s. have lapsed, upon which the company were paying 

Kent Mutual (Life) Assurance Society.—At the £574 33, 10d. per annum, The present value of this sum 
annnal meeting of this society, held on the 19th May last, is £2,008 18s, 4d. to the credit of the company. The 
Mr. Cumming, the Manager, read a report, from which we directors then recommend that an alteration should te 
extract the following:—“ At the last annual meeting (7th) made in the rules and regulations of the company as to 


July, 1851) the directors had the satisfaction of reporting ; the declaration of future dividends, and that the dividend 


to the members the very gratifying result of the transac- | for the next half-year should be increased from 10s. to 1s. 





tions of the society since its formation in the previous 
year. And from the statement which the directors are now 
enabled to add to that furnished to the members at the last 
annual meeting, it will be observed that the amount of 
business transacted continues to be of an encouraging cha- 
racivr, In all, since the formation of the society up to the 
31st of March last, there have been received 541) proposals 
for the assurance of £134,839 Os. 5d = Of these propesals 
42° have been accepted and completed, assuring £103,739 
l4s., and yielding in premiums £3,663 17s. 1ld, The 
rewainder have either been declined, not taken up, or now 
await completion. Upon the subject of the deaths which 
have oeccurred—the claims consequent upon which, 
amounting to £1,325, baving been promptly met—the 
Directors are called upon to say that great care has been 
evinced, both upon their part and on that of the medieal 
officers, in the examination and selection of lives. It 
appcars from the balance-sheet that the utmost economy in 
the management has been exercised by the Directors, and 
the expenses of manogement continue to be unusually 
amail, The state of the advances made on loan by the 
Society is, in every view, satisfactory; and the Directors 
are of opinion that the success of the Society has been as 
rapid as could have been reasonably expected.” 
Buropean Life-Assurance and Annuity Com- 
pany.—<At the sixty-seconud annual general meeting of 
this company, held on the third of May last, the directors 
submitted a report, from which we select the following par- 
ticulars:—The directors have much pleasure in referring 
to the continued prosperity which has attended their efforts, 
and which has far exceeded their most sanguine expecta. 
tions. ‘The accounts, as certified by the auditors, show 
that, during the year 1551, new policies were completed 
inswing the sun of £225,005 3s., and representing new 
premiums tothe amount of £7,085 16s.7d. Many of these 
ingurances have been ¢ffeeted upen the half-yearly and 





per share, 
_ Whe Times Life Assurance and Guarantce Com- 
_pany.—The following extracts from the third, report of 
| this company show its present state and prospects. After 
| premising that the business transactions of the year 
1850-51 doubled those of the preceeding year, the ‘first of 
| the company’s existence; the directors submit the fol- 
lowing statement, showing the business of the company for 
the year which is closing: ‘ 
No. Agg.amount. Income, 
£0 le ge a 
Number of proposals made Poy 
to the company from the 
29th of May, 1851, to the al 
2th of May, 1852. . 1,247 349574 7,614 1 7 
Policies issued . . 2. « 813 196,563 4,000 6 1 
Proposalsdeclined . . . 206 887,631 2,125 04 
Preposals accepted-not yet 
paid. .« ».'. « « «! 182 (31,670, 833 11,9 
Proposals under considera- bs 
ea ae 66 34,010 675 3.5 








1,247 £340,874 £7,614 1 7 


The above shows a large increase cf business, especially 
in the number of policies issued, which is the best test of 
the estimation in which a society is held by the public, and 
the best guarantee for its prosperity. The policies have 
inereased from 217 in the first year to 619 in the second, 
and to $45 in the third—the amonnt assured from £)1/6,563 
in the first year to £421,879 in the third—and the annual 
income from £1,180 in the first year to £7,700 im ‘the ‘third 
—the business of the last year having exceeded, in every 
particular, that of the two preceding years taken together. 
The directors rightly conceive that these “facts and 
figures” require no comment. | 
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